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Fertilizers and the Wheat Crop. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

As the time for the purchasing of fertilizers 
for the wheat crop is near at hand, I will take 
the liberty to say a word to the wheat-growers 


of Virginia and Maryland touching the action of , 


these fertilizers upon the wheat crop. 


of these fertilizers upon the wheat crop has 
already bankrupted thousands of persons, and 
involved the loss of millions of money. What is 
the reason of this? and what are the remedies? 
are questions of the most vital importance to 
the wheat-growers of Maryland and Virginia. 


When these concentrated or chemical manures | 


were first introduced into the cultivation of the 
wheat crop in the shape of Peruvian guano, 
their effect was most decided and almost 
marvelous. And there was little or no diminu- 
tion of this effect so long as the genuine 
Peruvian guano could be had. This mar- 
velous effect was due mainly to the abundant 
supply of ammonia, which this most concentrated 
and valuable of all manures furnished. A No. 1 
Peruvian guano carried from 15 to 17 per cent. 
of ammonia, and so long as it lasted it constituted 
almost the only source of supply of that most 
valuable and indispensable element of plant 
food. 

When the supply of Peruvian guano failed, 
ammonia became scarce and prices advanced. 
New sources of supply had to be sought out, 
and artificial compounds in the shape of ferti- 
lizers were invented to take the place of Peru- 
vian guano. At first these chemical preparations 
contained a fair per cent. of ammonia, and an- 
swered the purpose very well fora while. But 
in consequence of the scarcity and consequent 
high price of ammonia these chemical prepara- 
tions became necessarily costly, and prices ranged 
high. In the meantime farmers became restive 
and clamorous for something cheap. And in 
order to meet this demand manufacturers were 
compelled to reduce their standards by cutting 
down their per centage of ammonia. This re- 
duction has gone on from year to year until at 
present but little more than a trace is left. And 
here is to be found the main reason why these fer- 
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| tilizers fail to have but little if any effect upon 


the wheat crop. None of them at present con- 
tain enough ammonia to benefit the wheat crop 
to any extent. The best Peruvian guano, as be- 
fore observed, carried from 15 to 17 per cent. of 
ammonia; whereas, the fertilizers now in use 
do not carry, on an average, more than 24 per 
cent. This is a most significant difference, but 


The perelatent lavich and indiscriminate _,| no greater than that in the crop, in many in- 
le persistent Javish and indiscriminate use | stances. But, say the manufacturers, Peruvian 


guano contained a large excess over and above 
the requirements of the crop. This might be 


| true, provided the whole of its ammonia were 


appropriated by the plant—but this is not the 
case. It may be safely estimated that there is 
not more, on an average, than one-half taken up 
by the plant, the other half being carried off by 
drainage and other causes. Mr. Lawes, in his 
twenty years’ experiments with these fertilizers, 
ascertained that it took on an average five pounds 


| of ammonia for every bushel of increased crop. 


Our climate being a dryer one than that of Eng- 
land, the loss would not be so great here. Every 
bushel of wheat contains one and a-half pounds 
of nitrogen, equal to nearly two pounds of am- 
monia so that it will be seen that the loss in 
England amounts to more than one-half; here 
it may be estimated about one-half. The aver- 
age per centage of the fertilizers used here now 
will not exceed two and a-half percent. Ac- 
cording to these data an application of two hun- 
dred pounds of such a fertilizer would furnish 
only five pounds of ammonia, which would pro- 
duce an increased yield of only about one and 
one-cighth bushels. The cost of such an appli- 
cation would be about five dollars, whilst the 
increased crop would be worth only about twe 
dollars, including straw and chaff; and this is 
not the worst of it; it very often happens that 
the fertilizer does not increase the crop at all. 

Ammonia is a very soluble substance, and as 
easily dissolved in water as brown sugar; and 
during a warm and very wet winter every par- 
ticle of it is liable to be leached out of the soil 
before it has an opportunity to act upon the 
wheat crop in the spring. 

Mr. Lawes, with the view of ascertaining what 
became of his lost ammonia, introduced under- 
drains into his wheat fields with vessels placed 
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n them to catch the drainage water; and hay- 
ing analyzed it he found all of his lost ammonia 
In adducing these facts I am not attempting 
io prove or contend that these chemical manures 
ire worthless; 1 know that they are valuable, 
ind when the necessary ingredients, in proper 
quantities, are employed in their manufacture, 
and properly combined, good results may be had 
m their application; but, like every thing 
else that is good, they are liable to abuse by dis- 
honest manufacturers and misapplication by the 
farmer. Much, however, depends upon the price 
f agricultural products. When prices rule very 
ow, as at present, they cannot be profitably em- 
ployed, except incidentally in the way of pro- 
moting a growth of clover. Even when a good 
fertilizer can be had its application to the wheat 
yp is of exceedingly doubtful prepriety; its 
ct upon this crop is too uncertain, and its 
good eftect depends upon too many fortunate 
contingencies. If the farmer can pay cash for 
them, and he wishes to obtain a stand of clover, 
1e can afford to run the risk; but in no event 
should he buy on credit with the expectation of 
paying out of the crop. Thousands have been 
ruined or seriously involved by doing this 


ré 
etle 


The great mass of farmers are sadly in need of 
some information about the nature of these 
chemical compounds. They should understand 
something about the properties, effects and 
adaptation of the elements employed in their 
manufacture. The absence of this knowledge 
places them at the mercy of dishonest manufac- 
turers, and renders them liable to be deceived 
by any false theory that dealers may put forward 
to promote sales. And allow me here to advert 
to some of these fallacious theories. The first is 
that plants do not need ammonia, or as much as 
scientists contend. This theory is put forward 
to justify the very scanty supply of ammonia 
which their compounds furnish. 

In order to show how boldly and persistently 
this theory is put forward, I will mention an in- 
cident that happened with the writer a few days 
igo. Happening to meet with an agent for the 
sale of one of these cheap fertilizers, he was asked 
what per cent. of ammonia it carried? He re- 
plied, *‘ Not a particle.”” And he actually boasted 
of the fact and contended that ammonia was not 
only unnecessary, but that it was actually hurt- 
ful. When the writer had proven to him that 
nitrogen was a constant and absolutely necessary 
‘onstituent of wheat, he replied that the atmos 
phere supplied it abundantly, and there was no 
necessity for putting it in a fertilizer. To show 
the dangerous extent of the influence produced 
by this theory, I have only to express the well- 
crounded belief that three-fourths of our farmers 
would accept this theory without hesitation. 

Again, farmers should invariably test their 
fertilizers by well-conducted and reliable experi- 
ments. These experiments are sometimes made, 
but with so little precision and accuracy as to 
establish nothing. The usual plan is to leave 
out a narrow strip in the wheat field, so narrow 
that the fertilizer applied on each side laps over 
it, and no difference is observed. Or if there 
should be any difference their estimates art 
formed from a mere glance of the eye, and not 
from a separate and careful measurement. 





Then, again, farmers allow themselves to be 
deceived in another way. They sometimes take 
their best field, and one that would produce a 
good crop of wheat without manure <A good 
preparation is made, and it is seeded in wheat 
With an application of some cheap fertilizer. In 
due time harvest comes on, and a satisfactory 
crop is made, the fertilizer gets all the credit, 
whilst the claims of the soil, to which the good 
results is perhaps entirely due, are entirely 
ignored. Pretty soon the agent comes along, a 
flaming certificate is obtained, which in due time 
makes its appearance in beautiful print, and goes 
forth on its mission of deceiving and misleading 
others. Farmers are not only the greatest dupes 
in the world, but they are the most complacent 
and accommodating. 

Testimonials and certificates can be had for 
anything. Even the most palpable humbugs 
and the most worthless compounds can find 
abundant endorsement in the shape of certificates. 

A few days ago I met with this same agent, 
and whilst In conversation with him one of my 
neighbors, a most excellent man, came up. The 
agent at once recognized him as one who had 
purchased some of his fertilizer last fall, and asked 
him how he liked it. My friend replied that he 
liked it very much, and that it had acted very 
well upon his wheat. Since that time his wheat 
has been threshed and the yield was only about 
eight bushels per acre. He owns a James River 
plantation ; his land is good and ought to have 
made more than that without any fertilizer. This 
is the way our people go on, and they continue 
to buy these fertilizers for their wheat crops, 
notwithstanding it is evident that they are losing 
money by it constantly. 

Allow me to revert again to the theoretical 
bearings of this question. As before observed, 
every bushel of wheat contains one and a-half 
pounds of nitrogen, equal to two pounds of 
ammonia, and it takes about four pounds of 
ammonia to produce one bushel of increased 
crop. It thence follows that wheat cannot be 
grown without an ample supply of ammonia, 
which must be furnished either by the natural 
soil or artificially, for the wheat plant has not 
the power to assimilate the free nitrogen of the 
atmosphere. A poor or exhausted soil contains 
little or no ammonia, and no fertilizer save an 
ammoniated one can possibly increase the crop 
one pound on such a soil. On a good soil duly 
supplied with vegetable or animal matter capa- 
ble of yielding ammonia in the act of decompo- 
sition, a super-phosphate may increase the crop 
very materially, and in addition will greatly 
promote a growth of clover. : 

I must not be understood as underrating the 
value and importance of the phospkates—the 
bone-making element. They are just as neces- 
sary and valuable as the nitrates, but they are 
more abundant and cheaper than the nitrates, 
and most of the fertilizers contain sufficient sup- 
plies of them. These theoretical conclusions 
are abundantly confirmed by the writer's obser- 
vation and experience in the use of these 
fertilizers, and they have been very extensive ; 
besides, he has investigated the subject very 
carefully from a scientific standpoint. 

I would not advise an entire discontinuance 
of these fertilizers. for they are valuable when 














| 
duly supplied with the necessary ingredients and | 
properly compounded. But farmers should learn | 
something about their properties, effects and | 
adaptation, and then exercise a sound judgment 
in their application. They should not heed the | 
plausible theories and the extravagant laudations | 
of dealers, but first subject everything to a rigid 
test and then consult and abide their own judg- | 
ment and experience whether it will pay to use | 
them at all or not. 

With present prices of wheat and tobacco 
these fertilizers cannot be profitably used except 
when tbe main object is to secure a stand of 
clover. The main reliance for the wheat crop 
should be a clover or pea fallow and tobacco 
lots. Wa. HoLMAN. 


Cumberland County, Va., August, 1881. 


[Our correspondent summarily disposes of the 
question of the application of nitrogen as an in- 
gredient in fertilizers, but others take the reverse 
view, and are quite as firm in their belief of its 
being superfluous.— Eds. 
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Experience with Ensilage. 





Capt. F. Guy, of Virginia, gives in the South- 
ern Planter the following report of his experi- | 
ment in preserving corn-fodder and its results as 


a feed, and his report is worthy of notice as that 
of a very practical and successful farmer. The | 
economy of the construction of his silo is} 
striking : 

“There seems to be a variety of opinions in 
regard to ensilage, as to whether it is profitable 
ornot. Having read M. Goffart’s book on En- 
silage of Maize, and very many articles from 
practical farmers, and also conversed with several 
gentlemen who have tried it and were well 
pleased with it, I at last determined to try it | 
myself on a small scale. I had a pit dug ten by | 
fifteen feet, seven feet deep, and a tile drain of | 
two inches from the bottom, to secure perfect 
drainage—all at a cost of $5. I then floored it | 
with inch pine boards, and boarded up the sides | 
perpendicularly with the same material, like an | 
ice-house, and dropped in a frame of three by | 
four scantling at the top, to keep it from caving. 
Entire cost of boards, including roof, $10.50; 
work, $2; total cost, $17.50; capacity, 30 cubic 
yards, or about 15 tons. I had a plenty of nice 
corn-fodder growing, and cut 30 large cart-loads 
filled as high as we could haul it 150 yards. 
With one horse we filled it in fifteen hours, cut- 
ting with two mules, and trampled by one man 
all the time, costing $9 to fill; entire cost, $26.50, 
for 15 tons and building. I had but little faith 
in my experiment, but determined to test it 
fairly ; so I did not open it until the 1st of April, 
and have fed three milch cows and five dry cat- 
tle until the middle of June, giving two feeds 
per day of half bushel to each at a feed, and 
then as much dry corn-fodder as they would eat 
the balance of the day. When I began to feed 
my cows they were eating beets twice daily, 
and at first they refused to eat the sour stuif. 
I then put some meal and salt on it, and in a few 
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days they ate it kindly, and even refused to eat 
the beets any longer, and to my entire surprise 
they gave more milk and we made more butter 
from the cream than when we fed on beets; and 
yet the strangest thing of all is, that since the 
ensilage gave out the cows have been running in 
excellent pasture of clover, timothy, orchard 
and other grasses, and have increased a little in 
quantity of milk, but fallen off greatly in 


| quantity of butter. This latter result I did not 


look for at all; and they get the same quantity 
of bran they got with the ensilage. My dry 
cattle improved rapidly on ensilage and no grain, 
and would leave the dry corn-fudder, that was 
bright and rich, as soon as they saw me near the 


| pit. My experiment has taught me it is both 
| useless and expensive to grow beets in this cli- 


mate in comparison to corn-fodder, and that 
ensilage is one of the best and cheapest forage 
crops we can raise—chemists, editors and others 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Mules, horses, 
cattle and sheep eat it kindly; so do hogs. 

“T have just dug another pit thirty-two feet 
long, twelve feet wide and nine feet deep, and 
shall heap up the dirt three feet, making 12 feet 


| deep, and a capacity of 170 cubic yards, or 85 
tons, and a blind ditch tiled (two-inch tile) from 


the bottom; cost, $16.50. I have yet to board 
it up and cover. I find the ensilage does not 
need so much trampling if heavily weighted on 
top; if it sinks much, it can be opened and re- 
filled. It also takes less room to hold the green 
corn, cut up in a silo, than dry in a barn, and I 
can build silos in the ground cheaper than barns 
above ground to hold the same, and I can cut 
up green corn with half the power it takes to 
cut dry, and, being wet, we do not have to carry 
the animals out in winter and give them cold 
water to reduce their temperature and check 
their faitening. I am entirely convinced that 
ensilage is the cheapest and most convenient 
feed of all.” 





Avenel Farm, Montgomery County. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Thinking that a description of this highly im- 
proved farm and stock would be of interest to 
some of your many readers, I paid it a visit last 
week and gained sufficient information to give a 
brief account of its surroundings. It is owned 
by W. W. Rapley, situated eight miles from the 
Capital, and contains three hundred acres. The 
old buildings and a portion of the land were 
purchased from Mrs. fate in 1865; it had 
been very much neglected after Mr. P’s death, 
and the weeds and bushes seemed to have asserted 
their right to itsoccupancy. There was nothing 
very inviting in its appearance to one who de- 
sired it as a country home, more than its beauti- 
ful and healthy locality. Many old citizens re- 
marked, “ he will never make a very productive 
farm,” but when they observe his fields all cleared, 
grubbed and ditched, producing remunerative 
crops of grass and grain, long lines of neat post 
fence, large convenient buildings for stock and 
crops, all kinds of choice fruit in abundance, his 
dwelling house perfected by modern conveni- 
ences and by his exertions the public roads 
graded and bridges built, they readily admit that 
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he deserves much credit for the practical skill 
and economical management displayed in im- 
proving the land and pefecting this now palatial 
home. After improving his first purchase he 
seems to have fallen in love with farming and 
country life, so much so that he made additional 
purchases of land from neighboring farmers, 


mer resort. My visit was just after harvest, 
affording a good opportunity to examine the 
crops, Which are above an average in this county. 
I also examined his stable of blooded horses, 
which is equal to any in this part of the country 
for style, blood and action, and when trained 
they will exhibit sufficent speed to reflect credit 
on our State and make any true Marylander feel 
proud of their performance on the track. 

Pearl, Lotta, Irene and Etta, four full sisters, 
beautiful bays, with records better than three 
minutes to the pole, two of them make the fastest 
and handsomest team around the Capital. 
Anglo-Saxon, a thoroughbred stallion, six years 
old, perfect in form and action, can beat 2.30, 
and when trained will lower his record. Rap- 
ley’s Volunteer, sired by Volunteer, dam a Ham- 
iltonian ; a glance at his pedigree induces us to 
look forward with some degree of pride to his 
performance on the track. Montgomery Dan, 
four years old, proved his ability to go fast by a 
trial heat in 2.32. With ten or twelve colts from 
one to three years old, equally as well bred, make 
up the best stable in this part of our State. A 
fine flock of pure-bred sheep and a few choice 
Jersey cows constitute the stock. 

The impression is that a great deal of money 
has been spent in these improvements, more 
than they will ever pay back; but when we take 
the farm worth eight thousand, then enhanced 
to sixty thousand now, with the improved stock 
and implements, the health and comfort afforded 
by country life, we will admit that it is not a bad 
investment after all. 

H. M. Hutcherson, Gen. E. Beale and ex- 
Secretary McCollough have followed the ex- 
ample set by Mr. R., and all have purchased 
neglected, run-down farms and are rapidly im- 
proving them. 
just such enterprising men who, with good 
judgment, practical skill and economy, make 
not only summer homes but productive farms. 
Now that interest on other investments is so 
low, capital could find as safe and profitable in- 
vestment in Maryland land as elsewhere. 


Montgomery County, Md. W.E. MANAKEE. 
et eee 


Corn vs. Cotton—Farming vs. Cotton 
Pianting. 
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There is still room for more of | 
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every one that every one else, save himself, 
would quit raising cotton, and that the price 
would be large and he would get rich, and last 
year the price was remunerative and all went in 
for the last acre that could be cultivated, and 
ruin followed. And, so far as the general pros- 


| perity of the country is concerned, it makes no 
evincing his intention to make more than a sum- 


Ihave for some time been making comparisons | : : , 
| bales of cotton ; in other words, we sent thirty-six 


between the profits of farming and cotton plant- 
ing, and I will give my ideas to your readers, 
hoping that they may look this thing squarely 
in the face, and may be induced some of them to 
change from all cotton to at least mixed farming- 
ing and planting. For years the South has been 
told that it is suicidal to plant cotton to pur- 


difference whether the price of cotton is eight 
cents or twenty cents, as every dollar goes up 
North to pay for what we buy. This course 
will bring ruin and poverty as sure as times 
runs. 

The sun does not shine upon a land, nor never 
will, that became a prosperous country which 
depended entirely on the plow and the hoe to 
make money. Farming, even at best, pays but 
poor wages, and the fact that the farmer raises 
some stock and his own food is his only chance 
for making money. 

In making the comparison between corn and 
cotton, I shall take the river bottom of the 
Mississippi Valley, and suppose the comparison 
will hold good in all other sectons,and will take 
low middling cotton asa sample ; that is the qual- 
ity we make. A good crop for a good man that 
will put in his time well is eight bales, or 4,000 
pounds, lint cotton(the average is less than 3,000, 
but I will take the largest crop). Low mid- 
dling is worth now in New Orleans 94c., which 
is 8 cents net. Four thousand pounds of cotton 
at 8 cents will be $320. Now, the same labor 
that it required to cultivate and pick this 4,000 
pounds of cotton, will make 2,000 bushels of corn, 
worth now in New Orleans 63 cents per bushel 
by the car load. This corn can be taken to 
New Orleans and put in the elevator by barges 
for six cents per bushel, and seven cents will 
more than cover the cost of shelling and selling, 
leaving a net profit of fifty cents per bushel, or 
$500, making a difference of $180 in favor of 
the corn. 

Now, if peas were planted in the corn at the 
last plowing, they would fatten one hog to each 
acre, making at least five dollars per acre. 
But I am aware that some planters will say that 
they rent their land and can get more net money 
per acre with cotton than withcorn. If they will 
make a fair calculation of the cost of each, and 
charge up to cotton the waste of the negro, and 
give the corn credit for the improvement in the 
land, then they will find that the corn pays 
double rent that cotton does. 

In my vicinity planters are paying one dollar 
per bushel for corn on a credit—payable out of 
the next fall crop. If cotton should sell for 
seven cents net, it wili require 143 pounds of 
cotton to pay for one bushel of corn. If a man 
can exchange his 2,000 bushels of corn for cot- 
ton at these figures, he will get 14,570 pounds of 
cotton for his crop of corn, or about thirty-six 


bales of cotton up North to pay for the corn that 
one mancan make. Isthereany wonder that we 
are as poor as a church mouse? And Bill Arp 


| is about right when he says, “I am afeered we 


chase corn, meat, mules, horses and other things | 


needed by the planter, but all to no use. 
Each year the idea has been entertained by 


are a nation of fools.” 


There has long been an impression up North, 
and even in the South, that we can’t raise stock 


' to profit; that we have ne grass; can’t feed 


stock; that the flies are too bad; that we have 





too many diseases; while the fact is, we have 
more and better grasses than the North has. 

We can raise hogs, cattle, sheep, mules and 
horses for one-half the cost that it requires up 
North. And to fatten the stock for market, it 
can be done with peas even on the poor land of 
Georgia for less money than it can be done in 
the North; and while we are raising stock we 
are improving our lands instead of wearing 
them out. 

I am well aware there is a strange fascination 
in planting cotton. We see in the spring that 
forty dollars a bale, and ten bales of cotton to 
the hand, but from some cause we can’t see the 
expense attending the making of the crop. 

A few days since I saw an article in an Iowa 
paper telling of the sale of seventy-five hogs by 
one man, all of his own raising and fattening, 
for $987, or about three times as much as can be 
made by one man cultivating cotton. I see, also, 
an item in the New Orleans Times of a planter 
who fattened six hundred head of hogs, making 
90,000 pounds of pork, which he sold for $4,500, 
nearly the whole of which was net profit. Had 
he made this into bacon it would be worth now 
$6,000, which is a nice income. 


Brother planters, there is an easier and better 
way to make money than by planting cotton to 
buy meat and bread.—J. H. Moore, in So. Far- 
mers Monthly. 


—— > e > 


Lime as a Manure. 

A writer on this topic in the North British 
Agriculturist says: 

Lime is one of the most important natural 
manures we possess, and the value of its applica- 
tion to the soil has been known from very early 
periods. The action of lime as a manure is en- 
tirely regulated by the form and manner in 
which it is applied tothe soil. Quick lime should 
be used for heavy and tenacious soils, as well as 
those containing a fair quantity of vegetable 
matter. On the other hand, if the soil be light 
and friable, with little vegetable matter in it, 
caustic lime would in such a case do more harm 
than good. Mild lime ought to be used, treated 
with a mixture of earth, and expesure to the at- 
mospheric air, from which it takes carbonic acid, 
which takes away a great deal of its caustic 
properties. The different circumstances and 
conditions of soil will not allow a uniform prac- 
tice to be adopted ; but judgment and experience 
ought to regulate the application of all manures 
Every farmer should study his own soil, and 
thereby he would be able to avoid the misappli- 
cation of good manure. Before the introduction 
of artificial manures, lime was more universally 
used than now, which helps to account for the 
poor crops of clover, and the difficulty of raising 
good turnips. It is essentially necessary that a 
supply of lime should exist in the soil to meet 
the requirements of the various crops. Every 
cultivated plant needs a supply of lime for the 
proper building up of its structure, and, in com- 
bination with phosphoric acid, lime forms a large 
portion of the skeletons of the animals who feed 
upon the crops. A soil may contain large sup- 
plies of every ingredient which a crop requires, 
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and still be unable to yield them to the plant, 
they being in an inactive statc, as it is only that 
portion of the soil which is soluble in water 
which is available as plant food. Any analysis 
of a soil which only tells its composition is of 
little value unless it can show the active matter 
ready to be taken up by the crop. Lime acts 
upon the dormant matter in the soil, and per- 
forms the important function of rendering these 
active. Clay soils generally contain within them- 
selves potash and soda, and we know by experi- 
ment that lime liberates these inorganic elements. 
According to Prof. Way, lime helps to form a 
valuable class of salts known as double silicates 
or alumina, which has the power of absorbing 
ammonia from the atmosphere. Lime neutral- 
izes the acids in the soil and sweetens the herbage, 
besides supplying food for the perfect growth of 
the crops. It is thought by some to be a waste- 
ful practice to allow lime to come in immediate 
contact with farmyard manure, thinking it would 
cause a loss of ammonia; but they overlook the 
controlling influence consequent upon the action 
taking place in the soil. The action of caustic 
lime upon a mixture of farmyard manure and 
decayed organic matter produces a most valua- 
ble fertilizer, viz., nitrate of potash. Lime, 
besides being a plant food, and bringing into 
useful condition the several organic and inorganic 
matters in the soil, also improves its physical 
character, rendering stiff and tenacious clays 
more friable and easy to work. However, the 
use of lime renders a supply of other manure 
necessary, and under a good system of husbandry 
the increase of crops will increase the quantity 
of manure. Taking into account the various 
functions it performs, it is one of our best naturai 
manures. However, it cannot be expected to 
produce its full effects immediately after being 
applied. 


>? 


The Tobacco Product. 

J. R. Dodge, special agent for the collection of 
agricultural statistics for the census of 1880, has 
just presented a comparative statement showing 
the tobacco product of the States and Territories 
for the years 1870 and 1880, with the acreage of 
the latter year. He says: 

This statement shows an apparent increase of 
eighty per cent. in production, which exaggerates 
the real advance in tobacco cultivation, as the 
preceding censi's crop Was a small one, and the 
fear of taxation may have operated to prevent a 
fall census of tobacco in 1870. The crop re- 
ported in 1880 was one of medium production, 
not in excess of the present requirements of 
home consumption and exportation. 

Fifteeen States produce, now, as in 1870, more 
than ninety per cent. of the tobacco of the 
United States, though it is reported in twenty- 
two States and six Territories. Of these fifteen, 
only Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Massachu- 
setts produce less than in 1870. Kentucky 
occupies the first position, producing thirty-six 
yer cent. of the total product of the country. 
Virginia holds the second place; Pennsylvania 
has advanced from the twelfth to the third; 
Wisconsin from the fifteenth to the tenth; and 
North Carolina, Connecticut and New York 
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have each gained one point in the rank of tobac- 
States Those that bave retrograded in 
relative production are Massachusetts, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and 
Tennessee Ohio holds the fourth position in 
rank, as in 1870. The following table shows the 
icreage and production of the fifteen States for 
ISSO and the production for 1870 


co 


1880), 


Wh 
57 0863 


Kentucky 
Virginia . 
Pennsylvania 
Oh . ° 


34. 725,405 1001 

29,365,052 TOT : 
26,986,448) 471 7 
26,082,147 BRB 5 
14,044,652 1620. ¢ 
11,994,077! 773 ¢ 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 


Connecticut 
Missouri..e..... 
Wisconsin.. 10,878,468 1234 15 
Indiana of RS72,842) 742 & 
New York. at 5,553,351 1327 1: 
Massachusetts. : | 5,369,436. 1599 10 
Illinois ......... 3,936,700) 699 11 
West Virgima 2,206,146 564.14 
The average yield per acre is 731 pounds. 
The variation in rate of yield, from 1,599 in 
ogee PA : ; 
Massachusetts to 471 in North Carolina, 
in differing degree to the use or neglect of fer- 
tilizers, the habit of growth of different varieties 
and the vicissitudes of the seasons. In Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin the seed-leaf varieties are mainly 
grown, and high fertilization practiced, always 
resulting in comparatively heavy crops. 


while the Burley, a vigorous grower of a less 
productive class, is almost exclusive in its prom- 
inence in the Ohio river counties. Kentucky, 
producing many grades of cutting and shipping 
upon an unexhausted soil of great 
original fertility, makes an average yield. In 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia the yield 
is less than the general average. The low vield 
in North Carolina is a necessity of the produc- 
tion of the fashionable yellow “bright” grade 
used for plug wrappers, grown on a poor soil, 
with low fertilization sufficient to stimulate 
early growth, but not enough to prevent early 
maturing. 


: ybac cos, 
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Deer Creek Farmers’ Club. 


The August meeting of the Deer Creek Farm- 
ers’ Club was held at the residence of 


August 13th. 
Messrs. Archer, Moores and Rogers were ap- 


dition of Mr. Fulford’s stock and premises. All 


is due | 


In Ohio | 
the yield is above the average, the Ohio seed-leaf 
being extensively cultivated in the Miami Valley, | 


Mr. | 
Alexander M. Fulford, near Bel Air, on Saturday, | 


|} a fancy manner 


| were perfect 
them would make prize winners. 


| could be found in the two continents. 


| show 
| difficulty 
pointed to examine and report upon the con- | 


the members present accompanied them in their | 


visit around the farm, and all expressed their | 


admiration of Mr. Fulford’s stock, especially of 
his Berkshires. Upon the reassembling of the 
Club, Mr. Archer said the Club had seen the 
finest lot of in the State. Mr. Fulford 


hogs 
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attends to them well, feeds them well, but not in 
Almost any plain, practical 
farmer could do the same. 

Mr. Moores said the Club could not give Mr 
Fulford too much credit for his Berkshire hogs 
They were the best, not only in the State, but i 
the country. Mr. Fulford had exhibited them 
in nine States, and had taken prizesineach. Ni 
better Berkshires can be found even in England 
Mr. Fulford bad also done more, by means of 
his fine hogs, to make Harford county known, 
than any other man in it. 

Mr. Fulford has about 150 Berkshire swine, of 
the in Europe and America. His 
herd embraces such animals as Smythe to-Wit, 
a fine old English gentleman, Lady Plymouth 
I, I, and III, which were also imported from 
England and were prize winners at the Centen 
nial; Robin Hood, Lady Hood, Disraeli, Shakes 
peare, «ce Every pen contained animals which 
types of Berkshires, and any of 

We do not 
of this breed 
Besides 


which 


‘ 


best strains 


suppose a finer collection of swine 


Berkshire } the breeding of is a 


| specialty with Mr. Fulford, he also has thorough 


bred Ayrshire and Jersey cattle, Pekin ducks, 


| Plymouth Rock chickens and bronze turkeys— 


all of them of the purest strains 

Mr. Fulford gave the Ciub some statistics in 
relation to the gain of some of his hogs during 
certain periods, and stated that at the 
weighing he had observed a falling off in the 
amount of gain. During that period he had 
been feeding upon white corn instead of yellow 
The following statistics will show the total and 
the individual average gain in weight of eight 
pigs, during several months: 

April 21st.—Eight pigs had gained 516 Ibs. 
Average per day 1 lb. 9ioz. Highest individual 
average 1 lb. 93 oz.; lowest 144 oz. 

May 10th.—Eight pigs in 19 days gained 254 
lbs. Average per day 1 lb. 140z. Highest in- 
dividual average per day 2 lbs. 6% 02.; lowest 
1 Ib 

May 29th.—Eight pigs in 19 days gained 264 
Average 1 |b. 11% 0z. Highest individual 
average per day 2 Ibs. 24 0z.; lowest 1 Ib. 4} 0z 

June 16th.—Eight pigs in 18 days gained 228 
Average per day 1 Ib. 94.0z. Highest in- 
dividual average 1 lb. 144 02z.; lowest 124 02. 

July 18th.—Eight pigs in 32 days gained 284 
lbs. Average per day 1 lb. 1}.0z. Highest in- 
dividual average 1 lb. 7 4 0z.; lowest 114 oz. 

August 5th.—Eight pigs in 18 days gained 143 
Average per day 15% oz. Highest indi- 
vidual average per pay 1 lb. 64 0z.; lowest 74 0z. 

Mr. Fulford regretted that some choice Berk- 
shires, selected and purchased for him by his 
agent in England, had not arrived in time to 
to the Club. The delay was caused by 
in obtaining transportation, every 
steamer being crowded with emigrants for this 
country. They are expected to arrive on the 
20th instant. [Have since arrived. | 

The subject for general discussion was an- 
nounced as follows: “Is the introduction of 
thoroughbred stock beneficial to the general 
farmer?” and for the report we give, we are 
indebted to the .f/yis : 


1} 


1US. 


1} 


US. 


bs. 
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Mr. Fulford said he had shown the Club 
thoroughbred stock of several kinds, and they 
may have spoken more forcibly than he could of 
the advantage of thoroughbreds. ‘The introduc- 
tion of thoroughbred horses has been of benefit 
to the general farmer, because the good qualities 
concentrated in that breed have been infused 
into our horses. Our trotting horses have had 
their foundation in thoroughbred stock. If we 
compare thoroughbred Shorthorn with scrub 
stock, we cannot fail to see the benefit of the 
introduction of the former.- The same with 
sheep. It costs no more to raise thoroughbred 
Southdowns than scrub stock, and yet the former 
will sell for double the amount of the latter. 
Mr. Fulford said he had shown them thorough- 
bred Berkshire hogs, and would Jet them draw 
their own inferences. There are two ways by 
which thoroughbred stock may |! henetit to 
the general farmer—one is by raising the 
thoroughbreds alone, and the other by raising 
grades. If you can imagine for a moment your 
barnyards filled up with old serul stock, and 
then change the picture to thoroughbreds, you 
will agree with me that thoroughbred stock is of 
advantage. If you do not care to use thorough- 
breds alone, cross them with your common stock. 
Mr. Fulford mentioned a thoroughbred Ayrshire 
bull calf, which he sold for $15. If it had been 
of common stock it would not have brought 
more than $8. ‘Two calves, one thoroughbred 
Jersey, the other a grade which would not have 
brought $20 as common stock, were readily sold 
for $45. There is a pleasure in raising therough 
bred stock, which is worth something in addition 
to their pecuniary value. 

Wm. W. Castner was in favor of thorough- 
bred stock of all kinds, froma chicken toa horse, 
and thought it would be of great advantage if 
they were more generally introduced. The same 
amount of grain fed to a thoroughbred animal, 
as we have seen to-day, will produce a greater 
amount of weight than if fed to common stock. 

James Lee also thought farmers had been much 
benefitted by the introduction of thoroughbred 
stock. He could see the gool effect of the in- 
troduction of Shorthorn cattle in his neighbor- 
hood. Mr. R. Harris Archer and himself six 
years ago bought a thoroughbred Shorthorn bull, 
and the benefit to the stock of the neighborhood 
can yet be seen. He has since obtained a herd 
of pure Shorthorns, and thought the neighbor- 
hood would be benefitted by them. The benefit 
of thoroughbreds is not in Shorthorns alone, but 
all kinds of stock. 

Judge Watters said he understood by the term 
thoroughbred, animals bred for a particuiar pur 
pose until certain desirable qualities become 
fixed and can be transmitted to their offspring. 
For instance, the Jerseys had been bred for but- 
ter, the Ayrshires for milk, the Shorthorns for 
beef, the thoroughbred horses for racing. In the 
course of years we may have thoroughbred 
trotters. There is no question about the advan- 
tage of the use of thoroughbred stock to the 
general farmezv. There are many kinds of stock 
for which the general farmer would have no use 
—thoroughbred horses, for instance—yet he has 
use, in his farm horses, for some of the qualities 
of tiie thoroughbred. He would have no use for 
thousand-dollar cattle, yet he cquid use them to 
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advantage for breeding purposes. The use to 
the farmer of thoroughbreds is to improve his 
stock. If beef is wanted, a male Shorthorn or 
Hereford should used. If he wants butter 
cows, he can get them without paying $1,500 or 
$2,000 fora cow. If he wanted work oxen, he 
would not select a Shorthorn, but would take 
the Devon. There is no reason why the farmer 
should not keep the smaller animals thorough- 
bred Perhaps it would not pay to keep 
thoroughbred hogs, as Mr. Fulford does, for the 
meat tub, but they can be kept profitably for 
that purpose A great improvement can be 
made in all animals by the use of thoroughbred 
males 

J. M. Streett had not the slightest doubt as to 
the advantage of the use of thoroughbred stock 
The benetit of its introduction could be seen in 
this county, in horses, and especially in 
eattle. Those who remember the first exhibition 
of the County Agricultural Society will remem- 
ber that no thoroughbred cattle were exhibited. 
At the Jast fair and the one previous to it the 
exhibit of thoroughbred stock was as fine as any 
in the State. 

S. M. Lee said there was no doubt about the 
vast general benefit of the introluction of 
thoroughbred stock, but it is not always judi- 
cious for the farmer to it, because the 
thoroughbred animal might not suit the care and 
purposes for which it was used as well as a com- 
mon animal. Forty years ago he introduced the 
first thoroughbred Devon into the county, and 
for years the beneft of the introduction of that 
one animal could be seen in the stock of the 
neighborhood. He did not wish to be under- 
stood as objecting to thoroughbred stock, where 
they could receive suitable care and attention. 

Frank Boarman agreed perfectly with Judge 
Watters’ ideasin relation to thoroughbred stock. 

R. John Rogers believed the introduction of 
thoroughbred stock of all kinds had been of the 
greatest advantage to the farmer, but it might 
not be prudent for farmers, as a general thing, 
to go into the raising of thoroughbreds. 

John Moores said he was a firm believer in 
thoroughbred stock, but believed still more in 
care and attention. He thought the county was 
under an everlasting debt of gratitude to men 
like Mr. Fulford and Mr. James Lee for intro- 
ducing thoroughbred stock here. They have 
civen farmers the idea of taking better care of 
stock. A man who pays $100 for a thorough- 
bred bull would be apt to take good care of it. 
He believed our common stock, with good care, 
will greatly improve. The best stock half-fed 
will deteriorate. Thoroughbreds may be bred 
from common stock, but time can be saved by 
breeding from thoroughbred stock at once. 

Prof. Henry Onderdonk said he was not a 
farmer, and came as a listener, but in his opinion 
the introduction of thoroughbred stock is bene- 
ficial not only to farmers, but to the whole 
community. ‘The better material you have to 
work with, the more advantage you get out of 
it. It is more economical in the long run to use 
thoroughbreds, notwithstanding they are more 
costly at first, than common stock. He was 
struck with a remark of one gentleman, that in 
the matter of thoroughbred should 


is farmers 
have particular reference to what they want. 


} 
ve 


hogs, 
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Farmers don’t want thoroughbred race-horses, | 


but thoroughbred horses have other qualities. 
If astrain of thoroughbred laboring horses could 
be had they would be of advantage to farmers. 

Bennett H. Barnes had seen the good effects 
of thoroughbred stock. For light draft horses 
he prefers all the thoroughbred he can get. 
Thoroughbred cattle, also, are more profitable 
than common stock. Altogether, he concluded 
that the introduction of thoroughbred stock had 
been of advantage to the farming community. 

Wm. F. Hays said the taste of Mr. Fulford’s 
ham, at supper, was enough toconvince any one 
that thoroughbreds are the best. He thought 
that thoroughbreds were more than 50 per cent. 
better than common stock. 

R. Harris Archer remarked that it required 
capital to import thoroughbred stock and raise a 
herd, and those who have money ought to do it. 
Those who have not abundant means can reap 
the advantages thrown at their doors. Farmers 
should buy thoroughbred males and breed on 
common stock. As much money can be made 
as by breeding thoroughbreds, and on a smaller 
capital. 

Hon Herman Stump thought thoroughbred 
stock of great value to the general farmer, and 
that in any neighborhood where there is thor- 
oughbred stock, particularly cattle, it is well for 
the owner of it to deal liberally with his neigh- 
bors, as by getting rid of all the common stock 
the entire community would be benefitted. The 
great improvement in the stock of Harford 
county he attributed to the Farmers’ Clubs, 
through which our County Agricultural Society 
started. The latter has caused farmers to emu- 
late each other in clearing up their farms, raising 
the best grain,and has led to the introduction of 
imported stock. The entire county has been 
benefitted thereby. 

Wm. D. Lee (Secretary) thought the ground 
had been well covered, and agreed with the 
other members in their views. It is most impor- 
tant, he said, to select the best breeds for differ- 
ent purposes. In some places Shorthorns might 
not suit but Jerseys would. So with other 
breeds and other stock. A few days ago he sold 
a thoroughbred ram for $15, If it had been 
common stock it would not have brought half 
as much. 

Geo. E. Silver (President) said it was a self- 
evident fact that the introduction of thorough- 
bred stock had been beneficial to the entire 
community. He had seen this illustrated on his 
own farm, especially in sheep. By crossing a 
thoroughbred ram with common ewes you get 
better lambs. He would not use a common ram, 
even if he had to pay $100 for a thoroughbred. 
It is the same with hogs, cattle and horses. As 
one thing gives stimulus to another, so when We 
introduce thoroughbred stock we take greater 
interest in making our farms look better. We 
gain new ideas, and in working them up good 
will flow from it. Almost any man is able to 
breed from thoroughbred stock, even if not able 
to keep thoroughbreds. 

Thos. A. Hays coincided with the views of 
Mr. Fulford and Judge Watters. 

The Club adjourned to meet at Mr. John 
Moores’, on the 3d of September. Subject: 
“How to Make Farming Pay.” 
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Our French Letter. 


Diseases of Farm Animals. 


Messra. Editors American Farmer : 


M. Pasteur’s discovery for the protection of 
sheep and cattle against the decimating malady 
charbon, is naturally making practical way. 
That eminent scientist found that the cause of 
the disease in question was due to animalcules 
which infected the blood, feeding on the globules, 
extracting from the latter their vital principles, 
which being exhausted, death ensues. A drop 
of the infected blood introduced to the system 
of sheep or cows invariably produced death 
within 24 to 72 hours, and if that drop of blood 
were mixed with a volume of water as large as 
the earth, the germs of the disease, that is to 
say, the animalcules, would still retain their 
destructive powers. Butif that drop of virulent 
blood was heated to 109° F., it lost its venomous 
property, and more extraordinary still, if an 
animal was inoculated with blood so prepared, 
it acted as a preservative vaccine. The expla- 


| nation is that the animalcules propagate them- 


selves in two manners: First, that of threads, 
like mushrooms or the leaven of beer, and 
second, that of corpuscules or spores, atoms as 
small and as shining as particles of sand. Now 
the temperature of 109 degrees has the effect of 
preventing the animalcules passing into the 
second or spore stage, or at least totally chang- 
ing the conditions necessary for exercising their 
poisonous influences. The Agricultural Society 
of Melun placed sheep, bullocks and cows at 
the service of M. Pasteur to be experimented 
upon. All the animals were healthy ; those 
inoculated with the virus of charbon died with- 
out exception; those inoculated with that same 
virus, but whose virulence had been modified by 
heat, perfectly resisted the infection. M. Lesage 
of Fresne, in the department of the Loire, is re- 
peating the experiments of M. Pasteur on 139 
sheep,8 oxen, and 4 cows; so far the results have 
been identical, and more important for the pre- 
servative efficacy of the vaccine, as the region 
of Fresne is notorious for the prevalence of the 
charbon malady. M. Pasteur has asserted that 
the germs of the disease are brought up by 
worms from the soil where animals that have 
died from the plague have been interred, stock 
subsequently grazing over such ground catching 
the infection. To test this important point, 
several agriculturists have buried in portions ot 
pasture lands stuck that have died of charbon ; 
these spots have been enclosed, and next year 
healthy animals will be penned therein, and so 
test the theory of Pasteur. 

Influenza exists very extensively among horses 
in and around Paris. M. Bouley, the chief vet. 
in France, recommends the immediate separa- 
tion of the afflicted animals, placing them in 
bivouac, and administering during the week 34 
ounces of glaubers salts and acetate of ammonia, 
on alternate days, either in mashes or drinks. 
The stalls vacated by the diseased horses ought 
to be well disinfected. 


Marvest in France, éc. 


The harvest has commenced in the south of 
France; this is some weeks earlier than usual, 





and due to the exceptionally warm season. | 
Some of the new grain has been threshed. It | 
is impossible to express a definite opinion about | 
the yield, as the granary of France has not yet 
come under the sickle. Two facts worthy to be | 
noted: the general employment of reaping 
machines, and of steam for threshing, as well as | 
for lifting water to irrigate meadows, and flood | 
vineyards, the real preservative against the | 
phylloxera. The reaper cuts the corn and makes 
into sheaves, superior to either scythe or sickle; 


the demand is now to invent a mechanical plan | 


for tying the sheaves. The comet, to conclude 


from the opinions of the peasantry, is a happy | 


omen; in fact it is considered to have more influ- 

ence on harvests and vintages than the sun. 
Farmers by dire necessity have at last been 

compelled to never purchase any fertilizers with- 


out having the arfalysis of a sample, and paying | 


according to that analysis. The same salutar 

measure is being applied to concentrated ali- 
ments imported for fattening stock. The differ- 
ence in nutritive value is so marked that an 
agriculturist who buys merely on the name of a 
product can experience a serious deception. In 
the case of rice flour, the per centage of protein 
matters can vary from 5 to 12 percent., and of 
fatty substances from 2 to 11 percent. In the 
case of oil cakes and distillery refuse, the differ- 
ence between these nutritive materials can, and 


does, vary from 12 to 36 per cent.; yet venders | 


not the less demand a common price. Let agri- 
culturists then purchase feeding concentrated 
stuffs, following analysis, and take from the lat- 
ter, as criterion of value, the largest per centage 
of protein and fatty matters. 

In the north of France and Normandy, very 
many farmers cultivate their beet for forage by 
sowing in nurseries and then transplanting ; 
this year the drought has so told on the nurse- 
ries that cultivators have been compelled to 
sow directly. The white carrot, with green 
crown, is very promising and has escaped the 
attacks of insects; forage, parsnips and cab- 
bages are splendid. Apple growers commence 
to find it is more remunerative to export the 
fruit than to convert it into cider. An agricul- 
turist of the Vosges states that when July is 
dry, and root crops next toa failure, with a skim 
plough and harrow he freshens the soil and 
sows buckwheat, which will be ready for cutting 
at the end of August and supply forage up to 
November; in August, after the grain is removed, 


he ploughs in a light manuring, sows winter | 


turnips and has excellent feeding during March 
and April. 

M. Ricciardi attributes the fertility of the 
soils derived from Mt. tna, and generally lands 
of volcanic origin, as in the Auvergne, to the 
predominance of phosphoric acid. Professor de 
Gasparin joins issue with this conclusion, assert- 
ing that the superabundance of phosphoric acid 
counts but for little in the phenomena of vegeta- 
tion. Very fertile soils reveal only from one to 
two thousandth parts of phosphoric acid. The 
soils around tna owe their richness to their 
muddy formation and to climate, the latter 
accelerating the decomposition of the lava, and 
facilitating a provision of organic matters. The 
soil of the celebrated vineyard of Lacryma-Christi 
contains 21 per cent. of organic substances. 
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At the Versailles Regional Agricultural Show 
the display of implements was very superior. 
Among novelties was an improved plan for pro- 
tecting the hands of workmen feeding a thresh- 
ing machine; it consists of a box containing a 
shaft, which has a vertical and horizontal motion, 
to seize the straw from below upwards, then 
throwing it forward so that it may arrive behind 
springs which will send it into the mouth of the 
beaters. The same machine was provided with 
an automatic apparatus, for weighing, bundling, 
and tying (with wire, unfortunately, still) the 
straw on leaving the shaker. 

The phylloxera battle continues; no surrender 
seems to be the motto of the combatants ; the bug 
progresses in its invasion, followed by insecti- 
cides of more or less efficacy; these, it is now 
demonstrated, do not suit all soils alike. 

A discussion is taking place as to the discoverer 
of the artificial incubator. The Egyptians 
hatched eggs in the sun, and others by means of 
boiling water; but it was only in 1873 that the 
idea was practically solved by M. Roullier, who, 
instead of obtaining only 7 per cent. of chicks, 
secures 70 by his hatcher. He employs 80 


| workmen to supply orders for the latter, and 


despatches 40,000 chicks yearly, in batches of 25, 
50 and 100, by rail, and to every part of Europe. 
The incubators are estimated to supply 15,000,000 
of barn-door fowls annually to the market. 


aris, July 16, 1881. F.C. 


—_——_ -——_ + @ eo ———— 


The Stallion at Close of the Season. 


The season of active service for the breeding 
stallion has now closed in most cases, and it be- 
comes something of a problem to know how 
best to manage him until the next season comes 
on. We have discussed this subject pretty thor- 
oughly in fomer numbers, but it may not be out 
of place to repeat at this time that in our expe- 
rience we have found the most satisfactory results 
from the practice of putting the stallion to moder- 
ate work on the farm or on the road during the 
fall and wintermonths. When this practice can- 
not be conveniently adopted, a large paddock or 
lot should always be furnished, to which the 
horse can have access at will, the door of his 
stable opening into it, and being at all times, ex- 
cept in cases of severe storms, left open. If the 
horse is not worked, very little grain of any kind 
should be fed during the fall and early winter 
months. The principal food should be grass, as 
long as it is attainable, and when that is gone, 
good hay, or what we like still better, corn fodder. 
We should prefer not to use any grain whatever 
during this period unless the horse is a growing 
one, or in low condition, and then we should use 
no grain, except oats, until the advent of cold 
weather. In February or March, varying with 
the condition of the horse, greater attention 
should be paid to his food, which should then be 
liberal. But in all cases the importance of éxer- 
cise must not be overlooked. It is the golden 
rule of condition in the stallion. The enforced 
seclusion and idleness to which so many of them 
are subjected is the fruitful source of disease, as 
wellas of many of the vices which affect stal- 
lions that are so kept.— Nat. Live-Stock Journal. 
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Mr. Fulford’s Berkshires. 


Messrs. Editors Americn Farmer : 
In previous letters to your valuable paper I 


have endeavored to impress on your readers the | 


maxim in breeding, that a male is valuable just 
in proportion to the power he has of improring 
his kind. 


valuable to the breeder. This quality, or pre- 
potency as it is called, is the purpose of all 


A male whose get are, as a rule, better | 
than their dams, is as I have heretofore said in- | 


thorough breeding, but is very rare; and when 
found the careful and inteiligent breeder appre- 
ciates it and values it highly. 

Yesterday I had the truth of the above maxim 


| wonderfully exemplified: I have just returned 


from a visit to Mr. Alex. M. Fulford, of Bel Air, 
Harford County, Md., where I had the pleasure 
of secing the Berkshire in all his glory—where 
he is appreciatively and judiciously bred. I have 
neither the time nor the ability to properly de- 
scribe all the animals in this herd in detail, but 


| desire to call the attention of the breeders among 
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your readers to the remarkable prepotency of 
the Robin Hood strain, of which Mr. Fulford is 
the happy possessor of many fine specimens. 

Robin Hood (01) was bred in England and 
imported in 1876 by T. 8. Cooper, Esq., for W. 
C. Norton, Esq., of Aldenville, Pa., at a cost, in 
England, of $1,400. He was the winner of many 
prizes, and some idea of the estimation in which 
he was held by the English breeders may be had 
from the fact that Mr. Stewart, his owner, re- 
fused to sell him, to stay in England, for $2,500. 
He was sired by “Sampson” out of * Bob Tail” 
by Tim Whifiler. His get in this county have 
been noted animals. Mr. Fulford is using seven 
breeding boars, and I had the opportunity of 
examining their get, and in this way estimating 
their worth Robin Hood 3d (2117), 
takes the lead by long odds; he was sired by 
Kalakua, who was by Robin Hood out of Tewks- 
bury ( by Lord Sudley). Tewksbury out of Prin- 
cess II, by Tim Whiftler, his dam was Black 
Josephine, imported. Probably the best brood 
sow Mr. Fulford has is Lady Hood by Robin 
Hood (801) out of Black Diamond. Fanny 
Hood by Bob Hood, and Josephine Hood by 
Robin Hood 3d, are as near perfection in nose, 
hams, and indeed carcass generally as the writer 
has ever scen. Fanny’s daughter and Fanny's 
son are quite likely to be prize winners, and 
many others equally good of the same strain 
prove the value of this blood. Mr. F. expects 
to show (and hopes to win with) nine of the get 
of Robin Hood 3d. And such is the uniform 
excellence of the get of this boar, that five of the 
nine are out of the same litter. 

Black Josephine, the dam of Robin Hood 3d, 
and Black Diamond, the dam of Lady Hood, 
were, with three others, out of same litter, im- 
ported for Mr. Norton; and it is said that there 
was little or nochoice among them. This would 
indicate that they too belong to a prepotent 
family—their crosses with Robin Hood's blood 
have certainly produced excellent results. Breed- 
ers generally, however, judging from the demand 
of the Hood blood, seems to award the credit to 
the blood of “* Robin Hood,” and this is not difti- 
cult to believe when the get of Robin on other 
strains isexamined ; but surely no young breeder 
could get better foundation stock than from the 
crossing of these two families. There are sev- 
eral other instances of the uniformity of excel- 
lence of all the pigs in a litter of this family which 
I would give if space permitted. 

Mr. Fulford, however, is determined to have 
the very best herd in America, and with this view 
sent, in June last, Mr. David Y. Hulsizer to Eng- 
land to attend the fairs there and to buy the best, 
regardless of cost. This importation arrived at 
the farm during my visit there, and I had the 
opportunity to examine and to compare them 
with the American bred. There is a halo which 
surrounds everything “imported” in the eyes of 
most Americans, and I may be considered un- 
orthodox when I say that I prefer the home- 
bred animals. Among the imported lot, how- 
ever, were several first-prize winners at the 
Royal Agricultural Society Show at Derby, at 
Cirencester and at Bath; they were bred by such 
eminent breeders as Swanwick, Hewer and 
Humfrey. There was one exquisite little sow 
bred by Hewer which won 1st at the Royal in 


as sires. 
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class — under six months of age. The whole 
lot show that they were selected with great care 
and judgment, and a few years ago would have 
been considered extra fine, and would have 
created a furore in the country; but such breed- 
ers as Mr. Fulford have demonstrated that we 
know how to breed Berkshires in America, and 
the prediction might safely be made that, as 
with the Short Horn and Jersey cattle, so with 
the Berkshire hogs, in the near future we will 
be exporting animals to England in an improved 
form. 

Mr. F. starts west on Saturday to attend the 
great Western Fairs, and expects to take his 
Royal prize winners as well as the best of his 
own breeding, and the verdict of the judges will 
show if my views are correct, 

Some idea of the economic value of the Berk- 
shire may be gained from the following figures : 
Mr. Fulford says that experience has shown that 
on moderate feed the gain for the first year is 
about 14 Ibs. per day. ‘The amount of offal has 
been reduced almost to a minimum. Robert 
Hood, one of the Hood family, was injured by 
an accident and had to be slaughtered ; his gross 
weight was 555 lbs. and he dressed 447 lbs., a 
loss of about 14 per cent. This is an important 
difference, the butchers appreciate it,and pay 
higher rates per pound for such hogs. 

What I have said as to cattle breeding is true 
here. The farmer who refuses or neglects to use 
thoroughbred males, stands in his own light; a 
good male is cheap at almost any price, while 
# poor one is dear as a gift. 

The cut I send you herewith was kindly 
loaned for the purpose of illustrating the above 
views, and was made from life by Cecil Palmer, 
Esq., the eminent young cattle painter. I can 
attest that they are cxtremely life-like and free 
from all exaggeration. 

The allowance made to butchers at the hog 
market is 20 per cent. £. 

Angust 26, 


—_— —_—— - 


Producing Butter and Beef. 


Messrs Editors American Farmer : 

I begin to understand why the juvenile com- 
positors in a printing-oftice are called devils, 
as nothing but the instigation of his Satanic 
Majesty could have caused your compositor to 
treat me as he did in the setting up of my 
August letter. Ile makes me say that the Jer- 
sey and Guernsey cattle “ have been contigu- 
ously bred, and butter-makers for centuries.” 
The humor here is exquisite. Of course I said 
bred for butter-makers, as I am not aware that 
the cow has yet appeared which is both a bread 
and butter-maker, however near we may be to 
such a result. Again, he has set me up as say- 
ing that men “will spend fortunes in seeking 
out periodically the sources of all other prisms 
about the premises,” where I intended to say 
poisons. I have always understood prisms to be 
entirely harmless, but I may be in error. 

I am glad to find that great preparations are 
being made among the Jersey and Guernsey 


| breeders to make a large exhibit at the county 


show on the 6th, and the Society deserves great 
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credit for its liberality in the matter of the Jer- | 
sey herd prize. I have before me the catalogue | 
of the Crystal Spring herd of Jerseys (J. H. | 
Walker, Worcester, Mass.), in which the owner | 
has prepared some elaborate tables showing the | 
profit to the farmer in keeping good butter- | 
makers over poor ones, from which I think a few | 
extracts will be of interest. 

There are many farmers around us who keep | 
just enough cattle to convert their coarse prov- 
ender into manure, and pay no attention to the 
milk and butter product whatever, and some I 
know, who keep from ten to fifteen cows, who 
frequently have to buy butter for home con- 
sumption. To such I have nothing to say; but | 
to the farmer who, besides the above purposes, | 
makes the most of the milk and butter product | 
of his herd, I think I can recommend a careful | 
study of these figures. 

Mr. Walker says: “In New England a pound | 
of butter can be made for less money than a | 
pound and a half of beef, taking the animals at | 
birth or beginning with animals two years old.” | 
“Taking any good herd of Jersey cows, old and | 
young, trom the time the heifers first come in | 
milk, and it will average to make two-thirds as 
many pounds of butter per annum as any per- 
son can make in pounds of beef on any herd of 
any breed. The beef is worth from six to nine | 
cents, and the butter from twenty to forty cents. | 
The objection is raised that making butter causes | 
too much work in the house; that it kills the 
women. But there is no more sense or decency 
in compelling a delicate woman to make the 
butter than in compelling her to plow, to hoe, 
mow the grass or chop the wood. If men can 
make three times as much on their own labor 
devoting it to butter-making as on their labor | 
expended on other farm work, it is passing | 
strange they will sell their cows, that will gain | 
them twenty to forty cents a day, and go to| 
making beef, that will only make them from six | 
to nine centsaday. It is probably because they | 
do not carefully figure out the result as between | 
beef-making and butter-making.” 

He then enters into an elaborate calculation 
of the respective profits for ten years on cows | 
making from 200 to 600 pounds of butter per | 
year, assuming that the cow will die at tweive 
years old. “The interest upon the first cost of | 
the cow, and on her product for each year, is | 
compounded at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum up to the day it is assumed she will die, | 
taking no account of the value of the stock bred 
from her.” 


Paying $90 for 200 1b. cow, he will get in 10 yrs. $19 73 
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These tigures are made on a basis of 25 cents | 
a pound for butter and $25 a year for keeping 
cow, With interest on all items. This is a sample 
of the tables. He gives others in which the 
calculations are made on the basis of higher 
price for butter, etc., but the above will serve as 
a sample and enable any one who is really inter- 
ested to make the calculations for himself on the 
basis of the prices of butter and cost of keep, 
etc., in his neighborhood. 


| the capital, etc. 





That the Jersey cow will make more butter 


than the native, as a rule, is, I believe, admitted. 
Careful tests of some of these animals have 
shown a yield of from 500 to 778 pounds in a 

ear, and there has been recently published a 
list of 150 to 160 Jersey cows who have made 
from 14 to 25 ponds per week. But the average 
farmer objects to the cost, and says he has not 
On this subject Mr. Walker 
says: “ By any process of reasoning, ‘the bull is 
half the herd.’ Each cow contributes to one 
calf each year half its qualities. The bull con- 
tributes to every calf produced in the herd half 
its qualities. * * * Usinga bull from a 400- 
pound butter family on heifers from a 200-pound 
butter family is likely to produce heifers that 
will average 300 pounds. The increasing the 
butter ield of the heifers from a herd of cows 
one half by using a bull on them from a family 


| or breed that makes twice as much, or the re- 


verse, can be relied on as certainly as any ex- 
pected result in the most uncertain ef all busi- 
ness, viz., that of breeding.” 

“If these statements are correct, what had a 
farmer better pay fora bull from a 400-pound 
family to use on his herd of ten 200-pound butter 
cows, rather than use a bull from a 200-pound 
butter family ?” 

“ The ten 200-pound cows in ten years would 
pay a profit of $1,957.30. If the ten cows bred 
from them, by using the 400-pound butter bull, 
would make half as much again butter (300 
pounds) at same cost, * * the profit on 
the ten would be for ten years $4,846.40,” or 
$2,889.10 more than from the 200-pound cows, 
as it costs no more for keep or raising a good 
heifer than a r one. 

“One hundred dollars will buy a Jersey bull, 
six weeks old,from a 400-pound butter family. 
* * * The $100 paid for bim, at six per cent. 
compound interest, would amount to $191.61 in 
eleven years. The profit on ten -pound 
butter cows-over the ten 200-pound cows in ten 


| years being $2,800, by deducting the $191.61 for 


the bull that produced them (counting nothing 


| for the 200-pound butter bull, for he is good for 


nothing), the actual advantage reaped by the 
farmer witi: intelligence and enterprise enough 
to secure the better bull, in ten years after his 
heifers come in, is over $2,500 in the butter 
alone.” No account is here taken of the extra 
value of the progeny from the use of the better 
bull, which he gives in a separate table as 
amounting in the ten years to $17,424.48, but I 
have no room for further tables. One farther 


| quotation and I am done: “ There are thousands 


of Jerseys in the country whose teats are so 
small they ought to be milked with nippers, 
whose fore bags are all cut away, * * * 
whose only excelleuce seems to be ‘solid color 
with full black points.’” 

“ Although as a breed they are twice to three 
times as valuable for butter as common cows, 
yet any farmer who buys or uses a Jersey bull 

use he is a Jersey bull, will sorely repent his 
venture. Buy and use bulls only from the very 
best families. They are cheaper, at almost any 
cost, than the gift of an average good one.” x. 

[Nore.—The compositor and proof-reader of 
X’s August letter, axcept to the language used 


in the first paragraph of the above communica- 
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tion and say that the mistakes are due entirely | 
to the fact that it was impossible to decipher 
X’s hieroglyphics. The truth is, that by some 
mistake the proof of the letter was not shown to | 
the author.— Eds. ] 


—_—_-———_- 2. 0eom ——-———> 


Shropshire Sheep 
In its report of the sheep classes at the late 

Royal Agricultural show, the Agricultural Ga- 

zette (London) says of the Shropshires: “ These 

sheep were undoubtedly the feature of the 

sheep show. In numbers they dwarfed every 

other breed into insignificance. Thus while 

there were 39 entries for Leicesters, 31 for Cots- 

wolds, 39 for Lincolns, and 29 for Oxfords, there 

were 152 entries for Shropshires. The» Shrop- 

shire, no doubt, appeared on his own ground, 

as he has shown himself to be the sheep of the 

midland counties. But how is it that the 

Leicester was not equally well represented? Is 

it not that the Leicester is a thing of the past, 

whilst the Shropshire is a sheep of the present 

and the future’ Looking at the number of ex- 

hibitors the case is still more strikingly illus- 

trated ; for while the Leicesters represented seven 

flocks the Shropshires were drawn from as | 
— as thiry-seven flocks. Nothing could more 
conclusively show the rapid strides which this | 
comparatively recent breed has made. Its advance 
has been due to its intrinsic merits as a profit- 
able sheep to the tenant-farmer. Taking the 
classes as they stand, we have first the shearling 
rams, a noble class comprising eighty-six indi- 
viduals. Hard indeed must have been the task | 
of the Judges to pick out the best from such a 
number. That they eventually succeeded in so 
doing is open to doubt. The Shropshire judges 
have always insisted upon a close fitting hel- 
met of wool, dark features, and freedom from | 
greys in the fleece, especially at the poll and 
rump. The heads were in some cases too bare, 
but the type of sheep shown was creditable and | 
indicated progress.” 


>? 


Winter Pasture for Sheep. 





The value of a good winter pasture can 
scarcely be estimated too highly by the flock- 
master. The idea that a distaste for the ordi- | 
nary winter food is created finds no warrant in | 
the experience of those who have inteiligently | 
tested the policy. In those sections adapted to 
the growth of blue grass little effort is required, | 
as this will afford as good winter pasturage as 
needed. "Where this cannot be grown, or in 
such instances as it is not available by rea- 
son of remoteness from shelter and feeding | 
grounds, a good substitute is to be had by early- 
sown rye, from which vastly more grazing may | 
be had than those who have not tried it would | 
believe. Even if sown upon fields required for | 
some other crop the succeeding year, the rye can | 
be plowed under during early spring, with a/| 
benefit to the land that wil) fully repay the cost | 
of seed. - 

The advantages of winter pasture are found 
not so much in the actual nutriment derived as 


'n the wholesome effects upon the animal system 

sured by — the green and dry food. 
Constipation, and the sluggishness consequent 
therefrom, may be avoided by a short run upon 

ass upon such days as the weather will permit. 

he time should be so regulated as not to inter- 
fere with the regular feeding hours. This fact, 
and the further one that the weather is most 
likely to favor it, indicate the early afternoon as 
the most favorable for the hour’s run, which will 
ordinarily be found sufficient. 

Another consideration which should not be 
overlooked is the fact that the exercise which is 
essential to wholesome thrift is secured while 
the few bites of grass are being snatched from the 
frozen ground.— National Live-Stock Journal. 


—s 
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Breeding Swine. 


Mr. R. P. Speer, of Iowa, who is a swine breeder 
of long experience, tells how he has managed this 
branch of his business so as to obtain top prices 
for his hogs and pork. He says: 

I have bred Berkshire hogs for many years, 
and have always succeeded in getting outside 

rices for my pigs. But I had not been in the 
Sustaces long until I discovered that unskillful, 
hap-hazard breeding would not pay. I found 


| that it was as important I should understand 


what points were necessary to constitute a per- 


| fect hog, as it was for a builder to understand 


the number and size of the different wheels that 
would be required in a woolen or cotton mill to 
do a certain kind or amount of work. I found, 
also, that a plan or model of a perfect hog would 
be uselees, unless I learned how to reproduce 
the different points of the model in real or living 


hogs. 

in a short newspaper article I can only give 
the most important rules by which successful 
swine breeders have been guided. But I am 
confident that by observing them, a class of hogs 


could be produced which would prove much 
more profitable and be less liable to attacks of 
the cholera and other diseases, than the thousands 
of gaunt and shapeless animals which could be 
found at the present time in nearly every part of 
the a That the physical defects of the 
parents will be transmitted to their offspring to 


| a greater or less extent is a general rule which 


should be carefully observed. 

The mistake which is made oftenest by farmers 
when selecting pigs to be used as breeders, is in 
ignoring the value of points and giving the 
preference to those which are largest. Size is 
desirable, but it is more important that hogs 
should have strong constitutions, and be inclined 
to fatten readily, than that they should be large 
and not have these qualities. When I examine 
— for the pt nee of determining their value 
as breeders, | invariably look first to see if they 
are well developed around the lungs or not. 

Such animals as do not have broad, level backs, 
and plenty of lung room, should be discarded, 
as they would be liable to contract and suffer 
swine diseases, and would probably transmit 
this defect to their offspring. A large or fleshy 
jowl or cheek is an important point, also, be- 
cause it is the distinguishing mark which 
indicates whether a hog will fatten readily on a 
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small quantity of food or not. As hogs are 
grown exclusively for their flesh and fat, when 
selecting pigs for breeders, much would be 
gained by discarding those which. have large 
heads, thick, coarse ears, and long, bony legs, as 
growth beyond a certain limit in these parts is 
worthless. 

After removing the head, if the body of a well 
proportioned pig should be cut into three parts 
at the usual points, shoulder, sides and hams 
would be of equallength. White hogs frequent- 
ly suffer from skin diseases, while those which 
are black do not. The improved breeds of swine 
generally mature at about two years of age, 
although when well ted the greater part of their 
growth is made in from ten to twelve months 
but a large proportion of the hogs in all parts of 
the country have been produced by young sows, 
before the completion of the period in which. 
they should have made their most rapid growth 
In all such instances the vital energies of imma- 
ture sows were compelled to do double work. 
Instead of breeding at twelve months of age and 
getting seven or eight strong, healthy pigs, we 
have bred them only eight months old, and got 
litters of three or four weak and sickly pigs, 
which were comparatively worthless. 
instances we compelled nature to do double 
work, but could not oblige her to do it.in a work- 
manlike manner. Sows which are known to be 
good breeders and good nurses should be kept as 
long as they will take good care of their pigs. 
Male hogs should not be used until they are 
twelve months old. ‘“In-and-in breeding” 
{breeding animals which are closely related) 
would ruin the very best herds of swine in a 
very short time. When farmers have good hog 
houses and can give the best of care it will pay 
to let old sows have two litters of pigs per year; 
but when sows have not completed their growth, 
more loss than gain would result from breed- 
ing them twice in one season. No one who is 
working for profit will hesitate to kill the “tit- 
men,” or runts, in immoderately large litters. 
After sows have been bred, and when they are 
suckling pigs,the principal part of their food 
should consist of oats and grass, or milk, or bran 
and other slops. We would gain by feeding all 
our hogs more oats and less corn. Remember 
that ten good hogs, when properly kept, will 
prove more profitable than forty unskillfully 
bred and neglected runts. 


- -—7e- 


Scab in Sheep. 


The cause of scab is the presence of a para- 
known as the “acarus,” which 
marvellous tenacity of life and powers of pro- 
pagation. 

Lhe female scab mite is larger than the male. 
One male suffices for many females and is longer 
lived than the female. The latter dies after 
producing her eggs, which she deposits in the 
pores of the skin or the furrow of the scab she 
has helped to produce. Her eggs are numerous, 
and, being hatched in three days, her progeny 
increases rapidly. One female acarus can pro- 
duce a million and a half of progeny in ninety 
days. This facility of increase explains the 
rapidity with which the disease spreads through 


Site possesses 


In such }| 


a flock and proves the necessity of instant and 
energetic remedies or effective preventives 

The symptoms first observed are restlessness 
and uneasiness; the observant shepherd will 
have his suspicions aroused and search for the 
cause on the first appearance amongst his flocks 
As the disease progresses, the sheep are found 
rubbing or scratching themselves, biting or nib- 
bling amongst their wool. Attention should 
then be directed to the parts rubbed or bitten 
If scab is present, the skin will be at first white 
in color and of a thicker texture than the rest, 
and moist or covered with a yellow exudation. 

Later, these parts are covered with scab, and 
the wool falls off or becomes loose. If a lock 
of this wool be laid upon a sheet of white paper 
the mites will be seen with the unaided eye 
they crawl from it. Ifthe disease is neglected 
the scabby spots enlarge and increase in number ; 
the wool appears ragged all over and falls off in 
patches. Upon these bare spots dense brown 


| or yellow scales are seen, and if the sheep can 
reach a fence or a post, the scabs are rubbed until 


they bleed and become sores. The condition ot 
the sheep falls off rapidly, and it becomes a woe- 
begone object. 

Ihe treatment of scab is by dipping ina liquid 
which penetrates and softens the scab so that it 
can be removed, and which destroys the insect. 
There are many preparations used for this pur- 
pose, some of which are objectionable on account 
of their poisonous properties, such as mercurial 
or arsenical compounds, and which are no more 
effective than the following perfectly safe one. 
This consists of tobacco and sulphur in the pro- 
portion of four ounces of the first and one of the 
second to the gallon of water. The water is 
brought toa boiling heat, and the tobacco is 
steeped (but not boiled) in it until the strength is 
exhausted. The sulphur is then stirred in the 
liquid. When it has become reduced in tempera- 
ture to one hundred and twenty degrees it is 
ready for use. The sheep are entirely immersed 
in the liquid, so that the wool is completely satu- 
rated ; hard crusts of the scabs are broken up and 
removed with care, and the raw surfaces well 
washed with the decoction. After ten days the 
dipping is repeated to destroy any newly hatch- 
ed mites. With care the most badly infected 
locality may be completely freed from this pest, 
and it will never appear if sheep are dipped 
twice each year as a preventive. The gain in 
growth of the wool, and its improved quality will 
more than repay the cost of the operation.—Zr. 

[ Little’s Chemical Fluid, advertised elsewhere 
by Mr. T. W. Lawford, is one of the most conve- 
nient, safe and certain remedies that can be ap- 
plied for scab, according to the testimony of 
many flock-masters.— Eas. | 


—_—____—_ —» @ & —__——_- 


ACCORDING to the last report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture it appears that 7,600,000 
persons in the United States are engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. ‘The total value of farms and 
farm implements is $18,461,200,433, or two-thirds 
of the productive wealth of the nation. The value 
of farm products and live stock for 1878 was 
$3,000,000,000, against $2,800,000,000. of mining 
and manufacturing products. 
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The Dairy. 
Feed Dairy Cows Liberally. 


We believe, says the Nationa: Live-Stock Jour- 
nal, the dairyman should study how he may pro- 
duce all the food necessary tor his cows upon 
his own farm, and that he should make all the 
provision that an intelligent foresight can do; 
ut he should never suffer his herd to go with 
deficient food, even for one week, for this he 
cannot afford todo. And that we may encour- 
age him to be liberal, even when his pasture is 
short, and he has no extra green food for them, 
let us compare the cost of nutriment in some by- 
product, such as bran, cotton-seed meal, linseed 
meal, corn meal, ete., some one of which the 
dairyman may always find near at hand, with 
pasture grass. Pasture grass has about 80 per 
cent. of water, and the nutriment in 100 lbs. of 
it is supposed to be worth 21 cents. The nutri- 
ment of 19 lbs. of fine bran is just equal to 100 
lbs. of pasture grass; 10 lbs. of cotton-seed meal, 
12 lbs. of linseed meal, or 19 lbs. of corn meal, is 
equal to 100 lbs. of grass. Now 100 Ibs. of pas- 
ture grass is a ration for an ordinary-sized cow 
per day. If the pasture, then, is short one-third, 
or one-half, or in any other proportion, it is easy 
to make up this deficiency by feeding some one 
or several of these foods, which are so easily 
handled. It is seldom that more than one-third 
would have to be fed to make a full ration on 
short pasture. Let us suppose the dairyman to 
be feeding 7 lbs. of fine bran; this, at $8 per ton, 
would cost 2.8 cents per day, or about 19 cents 
per week. Now, the extra milk per week pro- 
duced by this bran would much more than pay 
the cost. If he should feed, instead of bran, 4 


lbs. of linseed meal, it would cost him about 28 | 


cents per week ; or if 3¢ lbs. of cotton-seed meal, 


it would cost 22 cents per week; or 64 lbs. of 


corn meal, it would cost from 20 to 35 cents per 
cow per week. If he has the command of all 
these, let him make up a ration nearly as follows: 
t lbs. bran, + lb. linseed meal, and 14 lbs. corn 
meal to each cow per day, which will, in most 
cases, cost only 20 cents per week, and will keep 
a generous flow of milk till the fall rains renew 
the pasture, and then the extra food can be dis- 
continued. We have known many who have 
used an extra ration similar to this during short 
pasture, and never found one who reported it 
unprofitable. The ration may be varied to suit 
all circumstances. Corn meal will be found 
cheap in some localities, but it is always best to 
mix some bran with it; and in most parts of all 
our broad dairy belt bran will be found the 
cheapest extra food to make up for short pasture. 
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Economical Rations. 


The tendency of an increase in the richness 


of the common food of cows in milk is to in- ! 


crease the per centage of both fat and caseine, 
to increase the yield as a whole, and to improve 


the quality of butter; but the relation between | 


the butter and the other solid constituents of 
milk will be but little varied. 
water will be found the most variable element in 
milk. It will run down or up. as the food is 


The per cent. of | 


rich or poor. This statement of the influence of 
feed is based on the general fact that the com- 
mon food which cows are in the habit of receiy- 
ing does not, as a rule, supply them with as 
much nutriment as they could appropriate. By 
giving food richer than the common fare more 
could be digested and utilized. This is a fact of 
common observation and experience. But there 
is a limit to which the increase can be carried. 
It cannot go beyond what the vital power can 
take care of. Milk, like other glanular products, 
it is believed, is derived in part from the des- 
truction of the gland substance, and in part by 
transudation from the blood, the butter globules 
in the former and the albuminoids in the latter 
way. Glands differ from other parts of the 
body in the rapidity with which they are built 
up and dissolved. The milk-glands, in particu- 
lar, are built up and decomposed rapidly, and as 
the milk-tubes and Wood-vessels are only sepa- 
rated by thin walls of membrane, transudation 
is easy, and must: vary with the composition of 
the blood. It will require but a short time, 
therefore, for a variation in the richness or 
poverty of the blood, by reason of a change of 
food, to begin to be appreciated in the milk. 
But the building up and destruction of the milk- 
glands, and also transudation, will be fast or 
slow according to the supply of material in the 
blood, and must therefore go on essentially alike 
in each. The circumstances which tend to 
hasten or retard it in one will tend to hasten or 
retard it in the other. A constant tendency to 
equality of production in these two elements of 
milk must be apparent. 

That an excess of fat-forming or flesh-forming 
material in the food of milch cows will corres- 
pondingly modify the milk products from nor- 
mal rations has been strictly denied. But that 
an excess of fat or albuminous matter in the 
rations will induce a tendency to utilize it in 
accurnulations of bodily fat or flesh, or in cor- 
responding elements of milk, not only exists, 
but is capable of being cultivated and trans- 
mitted. We have living examples in the 
extraordinary tendency to the accumulation of 
fat in Shorthorn cattle and numerous varieties 
of sheep and swine, and the vast accumulation 
of muscle in the Clydesdale and Norman horses, 
and also in the milk of the Channel Island and 
Holstein cows—the former rich in fat, the latter 
in cheesy matter. This tendency, though not 
wide nor sudden, is certain and uniform. That 
an extraordinary supply of fat or of albuminoids 
in the rations will be felt in the corresponding 
elements in milk has been proven by direct ex- 
periments in the German expcriment stations, 
but the effect will not be in the ratio in which it 
appears in the food. 

There is a strong tendency to uniformity in 
the composition of the blood, and a still stronger 
one to uniformity in composition of tissue. In- 
equalities in the elements of food are always 
very much reduced before they become blood, 
and the variations in the blood are still further 
reduced before becoming structure of secretions, 
so that by the time food becomes milk it approxi- 
mates uniformity in the relation of its elements. 
Albuminoids in milk which come from transu- 
| dations of blood vary sooner and more widely 
‘than does fat which comes from the tissue. But 
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since neither an excess of albuminoids, nor fat 
nor fat-forming food in the rations produces an 
equal excess in the blood and a still less inequality 
in the milk, such excesses of food are usually con- 
sumed at a sacrifice. Solittle of either kind can 
be utilized that, so far as the increased value of 
the milk is concerned, they must be fed at a loss. 
True economy in feeding consists in balancing 
the elements of food according to the relative 
proportions in which they are respectively used 
in the production of milk or flesh, and then to 
feed all the cows can digest and appropriate.— 
Prof. L. B. Arnold, in N. Y. Tribune. 


Gilt-Edged Butter. 

It does not pay to make poor butter. 
margarine, suine or butterine will outsell it 
every time, and the maker has no right to com- 
plain if these imitations bring a better price 
than the apology for the butter he offers. But 
what is the use of making poor butter? It is 
true that every one cannot make an A 1 article 





of gilt-edged butter, but ordinarily with the right | 
sort of appliances, and with care and common | 


intelligence, butter of fine quality may be pro- 
duced by any one. 

There is, of course, a vast difference between 
the milk of different cows. The butter globules, 
it is claimed, are firmer in the milk of the Jersey 
cow than of natives, or indeed of any other 
breed, and the butter is therefore firmer in tex- 
ture. But this fact is against the keeping quali- 
ties of Jersey butter unless more labor and care 


are used in working and salting it, as it does not | 


so readily receive and retain salt. Jersey butter 
should be used or consumed while fresh, as then 
its superior flavor is secured. 

Cleanliness is indispensable in making a fine 


salable quality of butter. The fine nutty-flavored | 
butter so eagerly sought is made only where | 


cleanliness is conspicuous. The food has more 
or ‘less to do with the milk, and at this season, 
when grass is liable to fail from continuous 
dry weather, those who followed our sugges- 
tions in the spring and put in evergreen sweet 


corn, or other suitable kinds for mid-summer | 


feeding to cows, are no doubt deriving much 
benefit from it. 


to be careful about isto preserve the granules 
entire, as near as may be. The salt used should 
be clean and fine and free from lumps, so 
that it will dissolve quickly and mingle with the 
butter grains. The butter should not be per- 


mitted to stand exposed to the air for the salt to | 
dissolve, for it is liable to injury in this way. Nor | 
should it be worked too much, as the butter | 


grains are thus broken. 
The best butter—gilt-edged—is made from 


before acidity has been developed. The practice 
formerly was not to skim a pan of milk until it 
was clabbered. When all 


by the acidity. 
which has been found by experiment to be the 
best—for churning cream is from 55 to 60 degrees 





Oleo- ' 


Passing by the handling of the | 
milk and cream, which has frequently been | 
treated of in our columns of late, the next thing | 


of the cream is | 
thrown up, the sooner it is removed the better. | 
If it stands longer the flavor generally is injured | 
The proper temperature—that | 
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Fah. The agitation of the cream in churning 
should be regular, neither too quick nor too 
slow. When butter is properiy churned both as 
to time and temperature it does not require much 
working to render it firm and waxy, rendering 
it easy of moulding into any desired shape. In 
washing and salting, so that the butter will keep 
without danger of rancidity and loss of its agree- 
able flavor, the object is to remove the butter- 
milk. When this is thoroughly done from 
butter of the quality above mentioned, it will be 
justly entitled to the name of gilt-edged. 





Best Weight of Steers for the British 
Market. 


Steers weighing from 1,200 to 1,700 pounds 
best suit the British butchers, as they can cut up 


| the carcasses of such most economically for 
| their customers, and the size of the pieces are 


more acceptable to them. With Shorthorns, 
Herefords, and Polled Angus cattle, and the 
crosses of their males on good-sized native fe- 
males, the steers, if well fed from calfhood, can 
be easily made to attain the above weights the 
spring they are two to three years old. Then is 
the best time to sell them, as stall-fed bullocks 


| lose a much less per centage cf weight in a trans- 


atlantic vovage than grass-fed; they are conse- 
quently more eagerly sought for, and fetch 
higher prices, as the shipper is sure of a larger 
profit on them, and quicker sale, on arrival at 
their port of destination —WNat. Lire-Stock Jour. 


‘ The Poultry Yard. 


Breed vs. Feed and Care. 


By G. O. Brown. 

In very many instances, in fact I might 
comprehensively say with all breeds of poultry, 
there is as much depending on (in their success- 
ful raising) the feed and care given as there is in 
the breed. Farmers will understand when they 
desire to raise a heifer calf, and have pride in 
having it become a fine cow, that they devote a 
little extra care and attention; they are a little 
particular that the calf gets good, suitable nour- 
ishing food, and enough of it, and at regular 
intervals. They know this extra attention pays. 
They understand that to turn it out in the field 
and allow it to be exposed to all kinds of 
weather, feed it something one day, the next 
nothing—no matter if it is a choice Alderney, 
Ayrshire, or what not, such treatment of a calf is 
not the way to lay the foundation for a good cow. 
Yet just such, and even worse treatmentis given 


| the flocks of poultry, and a profitable return 
-edg | from them is expected. 
cream taken from the milk while it is sweet, or | 


Let me say right here 
to farmers, if they buy pure bred poultry, and 
intend to care for them in the way they do their 
common fowls, it will be needless to make any 
exchange as far as profit is concerned. A 
possible exception might be made—no guarantee, 
however—in the breeds of Leghorns and Games, 
as they are such excellent rangers; if they did 


| not get enough food furnished they would hunt 


the ground over for it, and if they couldn't find it 
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ontop they would find it ynder ground, if they 
had to eo into the garden for it. ‘“ Fowls are so 
destructive, they scratch so and destroy small 
fruits so, ’ Yes, some people's fowls do so, 
but give them pleuaty of food, a good varied diet, 
and see how they act. Turn your cattle out in 
barren field, and see if they won't “go for” 
1 the trees they can reach. Would they do so 
were properly fed? As in all other 
ings where it is desirable to get all there is to 
had, it requires some judgment how to feed 
fow!s to obtain the best, and of most 
profitable results. We wish to reiterate what 
we have said in the pages of the Farjwer several 
times that the Asiatic fowls, as a general thing, 
overfed. When we say this we 
to the classof farmers who pride themselves 
care of their Corn fed in liberal 
luntitiesto Brahmas and Cochins renders them 
too fat, while the same fed as generously to Leg 
horns will an imperceptible in f 
egus—seeming to be a fact that with breed 
corn produces excess of fat, with another increas- 
ie the egg production. Such, however, is not 
wily a fact, for it must be borne in mind that 
Leghorns are active, all the time the 
j the Asiatics are the exact opposite, and 
seque ntly where apt to lie 
tee trom over- 


1, grow fat 

ling, the other will v active exercise 
nteract the bad effects Js that are well- 

fed are not “ always hungry Of course, if one 
desires or has in view a settled purpose in rais- 
x fowls, it may be for marketing the chicks, or 
res alone, then it is indisputably the fact that 
are certain breeds that are recognized 


too 
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if they all 
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course 
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specially excellent for the respective 
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as 
purposes, 
their desired qualities can only be main- 
tained by proper care and feeding. I know of 
several farmers who to me seem to be _experi- 
menting with their fowls, evidently trying to 
ciscover or propagate a breed of chickens that 
can exist on wind and water, and be good layers, 
etc. There is no doubt “ millions in it,” but I 
am prejudiced enough to conclude this desirable 
new departure will not be in my day. 

An experience of fifteen years has proved to 
my entire satisfaction that pure bred fowls are 
desirable in preference to mongrels or common 
fowls in all respects, and my conclusions are 
formed from carefully tested trials and experi- 
ments. However, the excellence of any breed 
can only be kept up by feed and proper care, 
which if followed will ensure a pleasurable and 
profitable success in keeping fowls 
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Bee Notes for September. 

If no surplus honey is stored in the boxes early 
this month, remove them and put on the honey 
boards, mats, or top covering to frames. Usually 
the honey flow is great in many localities during 
this and part of next month, and oft-times the 
unfinished sections and combs in the super-boxes 
will be readily filled up with honey from the fall 
flowers. In such locations it is advisable to leave 
at least one box in position, to be looked at 
occasionally, and if occupied by the bees and 
the appearance of newly-gathered honey, increase 


their storing capacity by adding one or more 
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boxes containing the unfinished combs as they 
Will be occupied, while new foundation or empty 
frames will scarcely be looked at by the bees. 

Droughts prevail in many localities, and the 
bees show no disposition to visit the fields in 
search for the nectar. Feed sparingly in such 
localities, and regularly every night, and keep the 
entrances of all weak colonies contracted that no 
robbing may take place. Look through every 
hive carefully, and know their exact condition by 
the middle otthemonth. If not at least 20 Ibs. of 
honey sealed in the combs, feed during the latter 
days to required amount. Twenty-five 
pounds to prosperous colony is all that is 
required in ordinary winters. No queenless stocks 
should be kept beyond this month in any case, 
unless where fertile queens are expected to be 
introduced. As queens are usually cheap at 
this season it is a good time to re-queen. Young 
laying queens introduced during this month will, 
if properly managed, build up colonies, strong 
in young bees, to go into winter quarters. 

Keep no old queens—a young, vigorous queen 
will build up much faster for winter than queens 
known to be over three and four years of age. 
Equalize by taking brood from the extra strong 
and giving to the weak; but be careful and give 
the weak no more than they can cover and raise, 
or they will perish and you will be at a loss. 

Great care is required in building up small 
colonies to winter. To unite small colonies, 
smoke them well; then sprink!e thoroughly with 
sweetened water scented with peppermint, anise 
or bergamot; shake the bees altogether into an 
empty box. Take the combs containing all the 
brood and those with the most honey to fill the 
hive. Pour out the bees before the newly 
prepared hive; sprinkle again; when all are in 
set the hive about equal distance between where 
the two hives formerly stood. It is safest to 
cage the queen for twenty-four hours, as the 
strange bees might attack her; but after they 
miss their own they will readily take to and 
protect their “stranger mother.” Make all 
preparations this month for the winter; prepare 
your top packing, mats, quilts, cob boxes, choff 
cushions, or whatever you have decided to use, 
and have all in readiness for the time coming. 
Remember the essentials of successful wintering 
is doing early what should be done, and then 
perfect quict. From the sad lesson of the past 
winter many have “ determined not to be caught 
that way again.” See to it early, then, ora like 
experience may be the result. 

Attend the fairs and examine the bee depart- 
ments, and contribute to the same, thereby 
encouraging and stimulating this branch of 
industry. Much valuable information can_ be 
obtained by a close inspection of the various 
contributions. Attend all the conventions, when 
convenient, and get up “ Bee Keepers’ Clubs,” if 
possible,in every neighborhood, where but even 
a few are engaged in the pursuit, and much 
information will be gathered from this source 
during the many winter evenings pleasantly 
spent in discussions. 

Subscribe for the bee journals, if you are not 
already a subscriber, and read carefully the 
various reports of our most successful bee 
keepers. Profit by their experience in wintering 
and the general management, and your success 
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will be sure to follow. But go into winter 
quarters with only strong colonies, with vigorous 
queens. 
tocks strong.” 

Langst “oth. 
Sunny Side Apiary, Baltimore, Ma. L. 
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Horticulture. 


Notes from the “ Eastern Shore.” 

Early apples and pears were not as fine this 
as they generally are, fifty per cent. of 
them being imperfect in form. Many young 
trees, just coming into profitable bearing, show 
the effects of the past severe winter, the bark 
being split from the snow line upwards from 
one foot to three feet in length, and in some in 
stances up to the first limbs. On some trees the 
bark thus split by the unprecedented freezing of 
the winter has separated from the wood entirely 
around the trunk, thus killing the trees; on 
others the separation of bark and wood extends 
only partially around the trunks, injuring but 
not killing. Cherry trees suffered much worse 
with me than any other kind of fruit 
Even Early Richmond, in a little lot of seventy 
five trees, scores a twenty per cent. 
Peach trees—not a single tree killed. Wild- 
goose Plums came through without any injury 
to trees or fruit buds. The trees produced a 
good crop, that ripened up well and sold at very 
encouraging prices. 

In reference to early apples, the Early Ripe, 
though not quite as early in ripening as some 
others, was immensely superior to any others I 
have in point of uniformly fair, smooth and g 
fruit. Having more early apples than any other 
kind this a requisition made by the 
household department for a supply thereof for 
drying, developed the fact that the Early Ripe 
outranked all others tried for that pr 
Evaporated on a “Granger Dryer” there was 
scarcely any discoloration whatever, so that to 
have nice white fruit of that kind no “ bleach 
was required with it. The Fourth of July 
was first to ripen, closely followed by Striped 
June, the former of color, the 
latter possessing neither of those qualities. Red 
Astrachan exhibited wonderful precocity in 
ripening this season here, coming in with Early 
Harvest, Early Ripe and Primate, not over two 
days behind them. Tetofsky, Carolina Red June, 
Red Margaret and Williams’s Favorite 
ipon Primate; Early Sweet Bough spreading 
irom season otf Early Harvest to close of Te- 
tofsky; Golden Sweet with latter, and that s 
old sweet apple, Summer Paradise, beginning 
right where Golden Sweet left off, accompanied 
with Fanny, Red Striped Early and Julian 
Summer Pearmain at this date (August 5) not 
ripe enough to use, but, with Yellow Horse, will 
be ready in week, with that fine new 
Maryland apple, the Cross, to cover its retreat 

In pears, Clapp’s Favorite has more fruit than 
ny Others I have, though the old Maynard had 
i fair crop, Seckel and Vicar moderately so. The 
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of the American Farmer, now before me, has 
aroused a little “ gardening” feeling in me. 

Mr. W. F. Massey, in writing of the American 
Wonder pea, says with him the plants “grew 
about eight inches high.” Now just here there 
is something out of joint: either peas do not 
grow as well with him as they do on the “ East- 
ern Shore,” or there are two kinds out under 
name of “ Bliss’s American Wonder.” I planted 
a few of them last spring—seed obtained in 
Philadelphia—and they made vines two feet in 
length; in fact, far more vines than peas. Per- 
haps it’s the climate (7). Lalso procured a few 
of that wonderful watermelon, the Cuban 
Queen. We are all somewhat fond of water- 
melons down here, as Mr. M. will doubtless bear 
testimony. The seed of the Cuban Queen being 
“high priced,” of course was sufticient evidence 
of its superiority over all others to warrant a 
trial; and now it is camp mecting and water- 
melon season!!! For my extra price and pains 
I have the pleasure of eating tolervble specimens 
of what 1 would be pleased to see that seeds- 
men separate or distinguish from the old Georgia 
* Rattlesnake” melon. I quite agree with Mr. 
M. as to staking tomato plants—don’t believe 
nature intended them as climbers, or the plants 
would provided with tendrils However, 
this, perhaps, is a question of taste, and I will 
agree to allow Mr. Massey the pleasure of 
ing his in the way he believes a tomato p! 
should go. 

When I read “ Pleasure Grounds,” imagination 
pictured its venerable and able author framing a 
bill for the abolishment of our intimate acquaint- 
ance, the famous stickler for “ blood;” but how 
he managed to keep cool enough at that time to 
give us such good and edifying monthly hints, I 
tail to comprehend. In fact, the “Cld Pioneer” 
seems to be brim full of good things this hot 
weather. That it may continue, and give 
pleasure and profit to its proprietor and readers 
away far on through the misty vale of the future, 
is the worst wish of Yours truly, 

Denton, Ma. J. W. 
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Some Garden Notes.— Barbed Wire 
Fencing. 

son of 1881 has somewhat 
peculiar. The spring was ‘very fair for work, 
the strawberry crop good und abundant 
Amongst varieties I find it necessary to drop 

Monarch of the West” and to h adily 
to the “Charles Downing” for main crop, 
trving new candidates cautiously. The 
tinued copious rains during the month of June 
lengthened considerably the season of 1 
peas, string beans, &c. The drought, however, 
has continued for some time, and at this 
bids fair to continue, and will ke« p the 
root far below what was at one time ex- 
pected ; late corn alsois suffering badly. In this 
connection I would just say, we have a piece of 
land now carrying the third consecutive crop of 
corn, each crop having been superior to the on 
preceding. Practically is there really s r 
much in the rotation of crops ? 

The comparatively new out-door a 
“Champion” is carrying its second crop; it i 


been 
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hardy,a strong healthy grower, a good bearer 
of black early grapes, having been ripe fully two 
weeks. The “ Brighton” is ripening its crop; 
is a red grape, not large—with us—of excellent 
flavor, fair grower and bearer, and will doubt- 
less become a general favorite. 

In regard to peas, we find it necessary to grow 
more than are absolutely needed for the family, 
or exclude the finer flavored kinds, thev being 
of much more delicate constitution. We find ita 
desirable pian to sandwich such kinds in with 
the harder but poorer flavored sorts. 
they fail there is no considerable gap caused. 
lhe variety called “ Yorkshire Hero” is good, 
and thus far does well with us. ‘ 

_ We observe that neighbor Massey takes excep- 
tion to the advice of your contemporary to 
train tomatoes to a single stuke. We have found 
no more difficuity in thus training a tomato than 
a Dahlia. The word training, although well 
understood, is perhaps not quite correctly ap- 
plied in this instance, the ebject being merely to 


So that if 
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sounds well as far as theories go, but will not 
stand the test when putin practice. The reason 
is plain: Nature's laws are almost totally ignored, 
hence the many failures. Instead of studying 
nature, pattern is taken after the tree butchers 
who infest every community, and who go hack- 
ing and sawing away indiscriminately among 
valuable orchards into which they should never 
be admitted. Bitter experience has taught us 
that there is such a thing as too much meddling 
with nature, that an excess of pruning is far 
worse than none at all. 

The average farmer comes across an article on 


pruning (in an almanac probably), and suddenly 
| wakes up to the importance of trimming his 


loop up the branches loosely so as to keep the | 


fruit from soiling, &c. 


the tomato, regardless of variety, will decay in 


the centre. The “ Acme,” seems to be as near 
satisfactory as it is possible to get a tomato; it 
has rather more acidity than the “ Queen,” and 
is preferred by some on that account, whilst 
others make that an objection. 

Much has been said for and against the barbed 
wire fencing, and I must own to having taken 
part with the latter; but as our school boys say, 
‘*T take it all back.” One of c is 


our COWS 


afflicted with an unlimited amount of curiosity. 
She is always very anxious to find out what is 
on the other side of the fence, and not infre- 


quently carries her investigations too far. This 


has happened a few days ago when she took off 


the middle plank of a three plank fence, and 
also took off herself and friends on a tour 
inspection. We got some barbed wire and ran 
a strand of it between the upper and the middle 
plank, leaving out the plank that was broken 
down—when all was ready we invited her over 
to inspect the work. She commenced the inspec- 
tion by thrusting her head through at the same 
place as before, but quickly concluded to with- 
draw it and investigate one side at a time—the 
others standing back awaiting developments. 
After shaking herself a little, and considering 
the matter over she went for that hole in the 
fence again, but withdrew at once, very wisely 
coming to the conclusion that the other side of 
that fence is not a good place for a cow, also that 


ii isa good plan tor a cow to keep a little dis- | 


tance from any fence. This will no doubt 

excite the risible faculty of our good neighbor, 

but by way ofa parting shot I still maintain that 

Where barbed wire fencing is used one plank 

night to be used, so that all animals may see 

that place is intended for a fence. N. F. F. 
Bultimore Ce * Mid., A uqust, 1s31 
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in Tree Pruning. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 
Much has been said and written upon 
different methods of pruning fruit 
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neglected orchard; so with the first clear day of 
spring he sallies forth with axe and saw and 
begins to let daylight into his apple, pear or 
peach trees, whichever they may be. The top is 
cut out to open it; large limbs which are in the 
way of the horses’ hames are amputated; the 
limbs are trimmed of most of their branches, 
and trained out painter’s-brush style. With a 


| lighter conscience he retires from the orchard 
oe « — | 
We find that during this prolonged drought 


| 





| tact with them. 


feeling that he has discharged his duty, and 
waits through the season for results. He 
expects to get larger fruit by the operation, and 
probably he is not mistaken the first season, 
there being less fruit buds on the trees. Of course 
the fruig is less (in quantity) and larger, but at 
what a cost he has secured this! The wounds 
left by removing of large limbs begin to rot. and 
eat gradually into the heart of the tree. Nature 
rebelling against such harsh treatment begins to 
send out innumerable so-called water suckers 
along the bare branches, which means that she 
is trying to repair the damage done, as nature 
abhors a vacancy. The open top would have 
formed itself in time, unless the habit of growth 
of the particular variety was to form naturally a 
compact head, in which case all attempts to open 
the top is labor worse than thrown away. 

In short I have come to the conclusion, after 
some experience in the matter, that a tree which 
has been headed properly and kept pruned 
during the first three or four years of its life 
does best if left severely alone, barring the cut- 
ting away of cross-limbs and dead wood. Th« 
custom of this neighborhood has heretofore been 
to train a tree (peach tree included) toa height of 
five or six feet before bringing to a head, in order 
that the horse might pass easily under while the 
orchard is being plowed. The result of this 
kind of pruning has been to form a tree with a 
slender trunk, which is easily shaken about and 
broken off by the wind. As the pride of most 
plowmen is to see how closely they can plow to 
the trees, their trunks are barked by the single- 
tree and the roots by the share coming in con- 
This is all wrong; better leave & 
few feet of ground beneath the trees unplow‘ 
than run the risk of inflicting such injuries. 

For apple, cherry and most standard pear 
trees reasonably high heading is to be recom- 
mended. Their nature tends that way; but fo: 
peach trees I have abandoned the old method 0 
pruning in favor of low heading. I begin with 
the young trees to be set out, by cutting off all 
branches and leaving four or five healthy-took 
ing buds about two and a half feet from 
ground. The following spring I cut away a! 
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Strawberries.—Varieties for Light and 
Heavy Soils. 
» New York 
nature of the 
thrive upon a 
1 enormous | 


The question of varicties, say 
Times, depends wholly upon th 
jl, for a strawberry that will 
heavy clay and will there 
crops of the largest berries, may fail completely 
upon a light sand or even a fairly good loam 
The Great American produces berries 
inches in average circumference upon the rich 
clay land of its originator, Mr. Durand, of Essex 
County, N. J., while upon sandy land it is abso- 
lutely worthless, and a row of a hundred plants 
may not produce one presentable berry. This 
peculiarity of the fruit is general, and affects all 
varieties to a greater or less extent. The un- 
dermentioned excellent varieties may be classed | 
under the heads of heavy and light 
lows, their qualities in a genet 
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The roots should be clipped a little and spread 
horizontally in the soil well covered, the 
il bei The plant- 
or during rain, and 
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Preserving Grapes for Winter. 


It is not generally understood that there is as 
much difference in grapes, With respect to theil 


keeping, as there is with other fruits. No one 
Early Harvest apples or 

Bartlett pears for the holidays, and it is so with 
the most generally cultivated grape, the Con- 
cord; it cannot be made to keep in good 
condition long after it is fairly ripe. With other 
There are some localities 

where that grand old grape, the Catawba, can 
still be cultivated with success, and where this 
is the case, one need hardly to look for a better 
The Isabella still succeeds in some 

places, and is a fair keeper. Better than either, 
if not the best of all grapes, the Iona gives good 
crops in some places, as does the Diana. Where 
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either of these, the Isabella, Catawba, Lona, or 
Diana, can be grown, there is no difficulty in 
keeping them until the first of New Year, or 
later. ‘The grapes are allowed to ripen fully; 
they are picked and placed in shallow trays, in 
which they remain in an airy room to “cure.” 
The operation of curing consists merely in a sort 
of wilting, by which the skin becomes toughened, 
and will not when the fruit is packed 
The clusters, when properly “ cured,” are packed 
in boxes, usually of three or five pounds each 
The bottom of the box is « the larger 
clusters laid in carefully, and bunches 
packed in upon them in such that it 
will require a moderate th 
cover (or, properly, the to 
its place, where itis nailed down. The pressure 
used is such that when the top of box is 
opened, the grapes next to it to In 
somewhat flattened. The fruit pressed 
in such a manner that it cannot avel 
and this can only be done with grapes the skin 
of which has been toughened by being properly 
cured. If clusters iced in the box 
tl from the vines, and bjected to the 
d pressure, the skin w 
liberating thi 
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Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse 
September, 1881. 
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have been all Jaid out and covered with earth, 
finishing the filling up with dry earth of the 
same kind. We never firm the earth while it is | 
in a wet state, leaving that to be done a day or 
two afterwards, observing then to set the tree up 
straight. Deep planting should be avoided, and 
moderate-sized trees are preferable to large ones. 
We would take Norway Spruce and Balsam Firs, | 
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about three to four feet high; the various kinds 
of Arbor-vites about the same height. 

The planting of shade-trees should follow soon 
after the evergreens. It is not always necessary 
to wait until the leaves should drop off, as in the 
month of October they will have performed all 
the purpose for which they were intended; and 
being then easily stripped off with the hand, the 
tree will not thereby suffer much in its removal. 
We would like to see country residences now 
standing naked and solitary-looking in the midst 
of a lot or field nestling in groves of trees: they 
are conducive to health, beauty and comfort. ~ 

Greenhouse. 


A general overhaul should be made now of al! 
air flues and apparatus for heating by water 
Painting and elazing sashes, whitewashing the 
inside walls and staging, and renewing such por 
tions of the la us may have decayed, is work 
ie delayed in its performance 
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stir the ground around the plants, giving a good 
p-dressing of cow-manure, vegetable-earth and 
and; then settle the whole by ag wal watering, 
and it will be found that the young vines or 
shoots will come away freer if a little shade is 
rive h . 
Stevias, Eupatoriums 


require no more 


and Chrysanthemums 
pinching back of the 
rather tie those branches already made 
to neat stakes, giving the plants once at least 
every week a good watering of liquid manure, 
which will cause the flowers to be large 


rane he Sy 
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Useful Flowering Plants. 


shed or unsightly out-building 
have recourse to the usual morn 
ig-glory, but get a few varieties of Ipomeas, 
and you will be astonished at their beauty. The 
flower, in shape, is like the Convolvulus, or morn 
lory, but larger and finer in color and 
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BRISTOR 


The Use of Glass in Gardening for the 
Market. 


No. 1. 
Phe complaint seems to be 
rardener: 


reneral amon ur 
that their business is fu 
t formerly was, owing mainly 
to the competition of early vegetables grown in 
the South. This is no doubt the fact, if our market 
gardeners continue in their old beaten track 
ind do not make all use possible of the ad 
vantages of their location in the immediate 
vicinity of the city By market gardeners 
proper I mean those engaged on comparatively 
small plots of high-priced land in the suburbs, 
and who cultivate such crops as will warrant 
in extensive and ir li use of and 


market now 


less profitable t} 
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rent rlass, 
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whose bulk or perishability forbids distant ship 
ment 
Such crops as early potatoes and peas will 
always be grown to more advantage on light, 
cheap soils and warm locations, and by those 
whose operations cover a larger surface. But 
that the smaller gardens of ten acres and undet 
can be made to yield as large a profit as ever by 
a more intelligent use of glass, I am sure. I 
have in my mind now a garden in the vicinity 
of Baltimore, of six acres, on which the owne 
has raised a family, built a handsome home, and 
is independent. His garden is a model of neat 
and careful culture, but he has never gotten the 
number of crops in a season which he might 
have done, and I have never seen more than halt 
a dozen sashes on it. But this man, owning his 
market-stands, has made money, and so have 
others who were more careless in their work 
But now the time has passed for money-making 
in this style of gardening, and the only 
of our market gardeners is to use mor 
iy und to use it more ec¢ mically than in 
the past. How I would dk will endeavor 
to tell to the best of my And here le 
me say, that what I have t vis the result of 
ical experience as in ye: past. [ have 
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frame will be a thing of the past. For all the 
purposes for which thed can be used, low 
narrow greenhoi heated by flues or 
water, are not better, | 
are far cheaper 
Let it not be supposed that I would abandon 
frames and the market gardens; on 
mtrary, I think few of our truckers us¢ 
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expensive hotbed for which I would substitute 
the compact, handy and cheap greenhouses 
10x50 feet. One such greenhouse in a market 
garden, properly worked in starting plants, 
would require the use of 250 sashes or frames, 
and this is just the amount of glass necessary 
for a ten-acre garden, though more sashes could 
be profitably used. 

In every garden there should be frames pro- 
vided for twice as many sashes as are used, in 
order that the sashes may be economically used. 
By the use of manure-heated beds it is almost 
impossible, in our latitude, to get ripe tomatoes 
earlier than the second week in July. In grow- 
ing tomatoes, no amount of forcing will over- 
come the matter of age, as our earliest sorts re- 
quire to be full four months and a half old before 
producing ripe fruit. So, to have fruit in plenty 
the last week of June it is necessary to start the 
seeds the very first of February—which is nearly 
*& month earlier than a dung-heated bed can be 
conveniently worked. Even if the seeds were 
sown in a hotbed February 1st, and we kept the 
heat up, we have so little control over the air 
and light of these beds during the winter storms 
that the probability is the plants, by the time it 
would be safe to “spot out” in frames, would be 
long-drawn to be perfectly worthless 
With a hotbed started March 1st plants may be 
had at setting-out time which are apparently 
larger and stronger than properly-grown plants 
sown a month earlier, but the older plants will 
come in ahead at fruiting-time. I have never 
yet seen a tomato that would give me fruit in 
much less than four and a half months fr the 
sowing of the seed 

In other articles I propose to show what I con 
sider an economical use of glass in getting mar- 
ket crops ahead of season. W. FF. Massey. 

Hani pton (; irdens, A uy uxt, 1881 
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Vegetable Ga —September. 

Early in the month we begin to prepare the 
land for crops that are usually sown or planted 
in fall. Spinach and kale for fall use, if not 
sown last month, should be sown at once. Tur- 
nips, lettuce and winter radishes may also 
sown. About the 20th is, however, the proper 
late for our main crops, such as spinach and 
kale for spring use, the planting of onion sets 
and sowing of cabbage and cauliflower to keep 
over in frames, or in the case of cabbage to be 
ransplanted in November. 

We can scarcely manure too highly for spinach 
ind onions; the other articles mentioned will 
do well enough on land that has been manured 
for a former crop. Some onion seed should be 
sown in rows on land adjoining the sets; if they 
winter well they will come in in succession 

Some earthing may be done on celery beds 
towards the end of the month, but it is yet too 
mm to touch that in single rows. I mentioned 
in a former paper which failed to reach the 
Furmer that however anxious we may be to | 
crow our celery in single rows, yet the bed system ! 
is the only one that is to be recommended as 
perfectly safe in this locality. I am compelled 
to try both ways for the reason that if it were 
in beds I should not | t it 


be 
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earthed up, but I must confess that my success 
with entrenched celery has not thus far been 
very encouraging. Nevertheless it is well to 
raise an extra lot in single rows for the sake of 
experiment. 

Mr. Massey’s article suggests a few words on 
tomato culture. I never had a finer crop, but 
his was much earlierthan mine. I gathered tke 
first bushel on the 11th of July, one week later 
than usual and three weeks later than Mr. Mas- 
sey usually has them. I cannot see, theoretically, 
how his method of pruning should help the 
earliness a single hour, but the above is an ex- 
traordinary showing and is well worth imitating. 
I have often thought of clipping the points of 
the vines slightly when the fruit was half grown 
but do not remember that I ever tried it. Let 
us make a note of these things for another year 
and try a row each way side by side. 

The tomato, tied up to dahlia stakes four or 
five feet high, set three feet apart, and the vines 
trained crosswise on laths or strings, makes a 
pretty ornamental hedge, and the largest fruit I 
ever saw was raised in that way. It is of no 
juence how strong the vines may grow, as 
they have to be kept tied and trimmed anyway. 
Of course such a method does not pay, but it is 
a pretty sight when well managed. The new 
tomato, Livingston's Perfection, turned out badly 
—most of the fruit misshaped and poor. 

I have come to regard the spring as the best 
time to plant strawberries, but I am careful to 
look out my plants in fall and heel them in to be 
ready for use. Many object to “heeled-in plants,” 
but the term, as I use it, simply means plants 
temporarily transplanted to a softer and better 
bed than those have that are left to shift for 
themselves JoHN WATSON. 
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Wintering Hogs. 


I’. D. Curtis writes to the New York T'ridune: 
We wintered thirteen old hogs, Victorias and 
red Burkshires, on raw roots. Their entire feed 
consisted of six bushels of sliced mangels daily. 
They had all they wanted toeat. They required 
no water. Eleven of them are breeding sows, 
and they will receive no other food until the 
young are born. We have always had the best 
success With pigs When wintered in this way. 
I estimate the daily cost of keeping these hogs 
at $1.50, rating the mangels at 25 cents per 
bushel, although it did not cost that t» produce 
them, probably not more than 6 cents a_ bushel 
I consider this to be the cheapest possible way in 
which hogs can be wintered, and clover and corn- 
rr sugar-cane the least expensive for 
carrying them through the summer. Early fall 
pigs may be successfully wintered on raw roots, 
and they would do well the next season in 
clover pasture 

I have found that it costs as much or more to 
Winter a young pig as it< an old hog, and 
have abandons he practice of wintering any- 
thing-but breeders. A breeding sow may be 
allowed to have a litter of pigs in the spring 
which can be sold, and the old one will get in 
fine condition, almost, if not, fit for butchering, 
on clover, corn-stalks and roots. And we count 
the income derived from the pigs as an extra 
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gain. Tl Iwaysa demand in the spring for 
young pigs at from $2 to $4 each for fattening, 
anda higher price for breeding stock, which 
makes the profit on the breeding sow equal t 
that of a cow, with great deal bor and 
less cost ping. By a little painstaking 
and effort can make market for his pork 
ata price more remunerative than what is usua! 
ly paid for it in the carcass. Townspeople will 
buy and eat more pork if they know that it has 
been grown and fattened food, 
We could have sold in Schenectady for 10 cents 
a pound a ton of spareribs produced on our 
farm if we had them. Our | 
the same price, and 
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markets for pigs was 7 cents per pound. T1 
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IMPORTATION GUERNSEY CATTLE. — On 
the steamship St. Columba, which reached Bal- 
timore August 30th, there were 34 Guernsey 
cows and 2 heifers, and 2 ponies, consigned to 
Mr. Saml. C. Kent, of Chester county, Pa = They 
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Work for the Month.—September. 
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Home Department. 


Nursing the Sick. 


It is a universally recognized fact that in most 
kinds of sickness good nursing is equally as im 
portant as good medical attendance; and yet, 
While common humanity inspires the most dis 
interested to run for the doctor when there is a 
suggestion that he is needed, the same sutferer 
is Just as likely as not to linger tor weeks with 
out exciting further interest except within the 
limited circle of home and near friends. There 
seems to be a degree of superstition in the com- 
mon mind with regard to the d and when 
once committed to his hands, why, if 
the patient does not recover it is nobody's fault 
And yet good nursing stands accredited by the 
medical faculty, and by ail who have expe rienced 
the benefits of it, as being fully as me 
to successful treatment as the strictly 
part, in fact it is often a more potent aid 
ing nature to help itself than the 
scriptions. However well we kno 
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> of monthly 
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ive by indulgent, venturesome nx 
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been initiated into the plainer duti 
lursing, and by the 
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another, are 
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commendation from one 


rothe: 


rable ori 
ent the physician 
mely il] 
toward meeti 
inistered to by kin 
is in a asure won ove 
internal impulse toward ove1 
li but on the 


unfits one 


hands, 
requisite 
ming the enemy 
other hand, too much 
sympathy 1@ for carrying out 
vainst which the patie nt rebels, 

often disqualifies for correct j 
Which as arule prevents physicians from pre 
scribing for members of their own families. It 
may he, and often no doubt is the case that there 
s among the family one who is eminently fitted 
ion of authority and control 
under the guidance of the attending physician, 
if so, that family is indeed blest. A physician 
ought to hold it within his province to select 
from the available resources the one in his judg- 
ment best fitted for the duty in hand, and then 
tree to see that such an one is 


he ought to feel 


erTrson 


) 
iit 


CLINE ust 
require 

and 
udement—a fact 


ments a 


to take the 


Well sustained and aided in the undertaking. 
Not only is his success dependent upon the help 
he leaves in charge, usually during twenty-three 
and a half hours out of the twenty-four, but his 
reputation as a good practitioner is always in 
jeopardy. He should also always be able to 
gather the report from the same one who was 
charged with the administration of the medi- 
cines, and yet, how often has he to rely upon an 
examination of the vials, pill boxes, and the 
unreliable statements of the sick person, or some 
one who happe ns to be ready to see him. Un- 
questionably many a skillful physician’s efforts 
are thwarted and the patient dies from 
hap-hazard nursing. Whatthenis the remedy ? 
I should say to begin not only at home, but each 
individual with herself to cultivate the art of 
nursing, for there is no art better worth studying 
and cultivating. 

To do this it is not absolutely essential that 
you should have the privileges of those blessed 
helps which divine instincts have made noble, 
generous souls, to provide for the special training 
of nurses. With a mind bent upon self-cultiva- 

this line, lessons may be gathered from 
ial eve ry day occu There 
wrong way to bandage a simple 
painstaking 

the 
and our co} 
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would enable 
we discover such 
quarters t ruction, 
which w ich services to our beig! Te 
hood uld 1 f the utmost benefit 
sick and among us 
In the ci for ladies of 
refinement to fit themselves by 
study and the lectures now given for the pur- 
and then to abandon public offices 
pursue the calling, feeling more secure of regular 
and lucrative employment, while they are fol- 
lowing the dictates of humane and _ lofty 
feelings. There is nothing more ignoble 
profession of nursing than in that or ¢ 
medica! prac tice. 


is not uncommon 
education and 
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Taking Comfort in Life. 
Sooner or later, friends, the time for folded 
hands will come to us all. Whether or not we 
cease from hurry and worry now, we shall one 
day shut our eyes upon it, and be still, un- 
troubled by the stir and the fret of things about 
us. Why not take comfort as we go ” You, 
proud mother of a beautiful, active boy, of what 
use willit be to you to remember how exquisitely 
fine was his raiment, how daintily spread his 
bed, and how costly and profused his toys? 
What the child mothering, brooding 
tender resting on your heart, and he 
every step of the way from babvhood to 
hood. Take the comfort of your opportunities 
Never mind though the dress be coarse, and the 
food plain, and the playthings few; but 
he questions, tell 
hour at bed-time, and he 
ntial and sympat 
whose CrrTrace " 
lushing out into bloom and _ fre 
yndrously fair w 
dl with your ambition for her, and her ad 
her ways an 
friends, het 


wholly 


Ou 


needs is 
needs it 


n am) 
bibcAld 


answer 
half- 


conini- 


tories, spare 
merry and gay, 
hetic with your boy 
nuchte r is 


the s thre 


} 
ness 


ement in | 
y wn fall ; 
nterests, and 
distinct from you 
iand there, and 


receive Visitors 
that home, and 


; you scarcely kn the peoy 
sight? You are losing precious hours, and 
comfort you ought to take is a flying fast 
on those wings of time t never overt 
Farm a 


d Fireside 
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from this 
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f a pound of 


vt } , 


> un 


risen mass. 
hie in har . 
mie im nandadiing: 
er flour the board 


Cut offa portion of the 


+ 


bow] upside down on it 
dough; pat and pull it to fit the tin, or use the 
rolling-pin with the lightest possible stroke ; h lf 
an inch is the prope rthickness. Brush the sur- 
face with beaten egg, and dust it with powdered 
sugar and cinnamon mixed together. Let ris 
until very light and bake ina hot oven. $ 
cold with cotfee 


ee —_— 


Orchard and Fruit Garden.—Septem’r. 


beginning of the suspension 
war,’ and as is usual after hard 
battles, attend to the gathering up of the “strag 
glers.” Let no worthless weed ex Ape, but 
them to account by pulling up wherever 
are and convey by cart, wheel-barrow, or other- 
as circumstances dictate, to the com] 
suving high-priced fertilize: 
that is subsequently robbed 
of its fertility by rank gro 
s, is truly “ pouring in at the | 
ay at the spigot.” Wide-awake ! 
present day, those who read and keep abre: 
brain current, and grow the best cro; 
least expense, they weeds before l 
We heard farmer A., a few days ago, con 
plaining badly at times. Amongst the many 
ills he to bear is the fact that the 
under his apple trees is covered with 
ii they “won't bring nothing” if he ij 
m. Wesuggested converting them into cider, 
1a view to getting f th 
in the way of vinegar; his 
no cider mill, and tarmer B. charges 
vallon for the use of and I would rather let 
the apples rot than pay sucha price Perhaps 
the cost of two or three tons of ‘dissolved bone” 
left to waste in the apple orchard—truly this is 
prosperity on poor pasture 
As the peach orchards had nothin 
a growth of wood this sea 
a larger crop next year 
winter or frosts interfer 
1 too thin and poor to pr 
ind mature 
30 We early to rye, 
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this month, selecting a ti 
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ind is in 

good rain—when there wi 
replanting necessary if the work is 
| The surface of 
planted beds should be kept ; 
the use of and when cold weather set 
in they will require mulching with straw, coarse 
manure, or other litter of some kind, to prevent 
aving by frost and to protect the plants 
A thorough and 
weed « 


the sol o 
loose 


the hoe, 


ii 
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ceneral cleaning up this mont! 
in the fruit garden. 


end the unpaign 
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Fine Shorthorns for Maryland. 
ieen Anne’s, b 


uCKY 


Emory, of ¢ 


d\ 
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n SOME 


very choice 


animals, it two-year-old bull Kirk- 
ton Lad, (395 s bull of 


“hi rt nd 
Duke 


superior 
Kirklevit n Li 
of 


» 
Ros 


leving 
I ii dam, idy 
8458 Sth 


Rose 3d, 


show 


Geney (28300) 
Cambridge a pure of Sharon cow 


from 
Miss 
Royal, 


cow, a direct descendant 
Abram Renick’s 

Rosette 3d, Miss Renick 
Renick Noxubee 3d Miss 
Duke-topped descendants 
ported Josephine, one of the n 
brated cows ever brought to America 
12th, a Flat Creek Mary, | 


by the 
Airdrie; Poppy od, 2 


and a 
the illustrious herd 
Renick 
Miss 

Royalty, 


tenick 
Im- 


cele 


and 
of 
Ost 
Barring- 
20th 
you 


ton Bates 


Duke of Lewis ing 


ylilis, by a pure Rose of Sharon, Poppy's 
Dake: Belle of Lynwood, of the Red Rose family 
a direct descendant from the old Brampton cow, 
a great prize winner, bred by R. Colling, England. 
“ Harriet,’ topped by the 4676 
Airdrie 15th $4333; Lady Languish, a prize cow, 
vy the 1833 7th Earl of 


Lydia Languish, an imported cow of 


Geneva Rose, 


Oxford 9985, a descen- 
adant 
much note, Garcia,a descendant of Imported 
alatia, 1690 ) Airdri ie of Grovehill 31608; and 

Miss Wilda, by the 20th Duke of Aivdvie 
an int of a Miss Hudson, a 
rized by Mr. Alexander 
cattle Mr 
but his motto is “ purity of 


by 


13872, a desce 
family highly } 
Th 
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, of Ken- 


ese choice cost . Emory a 
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The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club 
Held Au 


" g ‘ ] 
or samuel 


6th at the farm 
attendance present, 
highly 
arrange- 
host, the 
handsome 


rust meeting on the 
M full 


Visitors, of 


its 
Price, a 
all 


ased with the complete 


with whom were 


pl 


ments of the 


some 
and ample 
buildings of the 
fields 


farm stock—evidences of that 


farm 
tness of the and the 
appearance of the 
good farming and thrifty management for which 
Mr. 

The 


veneral ne 


Price is distinguished 


main business of the day was the submis- 


ion of crop reports, necessarily only partial and 
inc Mr. Ifardisty reported success with 
known suffalo Red- 
his Fultz wheat, sown in 
yield 30 bushels to the 
Red Clawson was highly spoken of 
bers 1). ¢ had the best 
ns to the Ife also re 
good as he 
after- 
last year on 
ton 
let it stand 
and only cut field, r 
moving _ of the same. grass was 
taken away the growth this season was not neai 
food as it Was where it had not been 
Th is difference ti wuld he seen by a passer- 
and w: 3 particularly noticed by his farm han - 
More than an average ¢ rop of oats was reported 
by the members. The corn cr yp Was put at 75 
per cent. of an average. 

A discussion on weeds, their prevention and 
ie advisability of Jegal enactments for their 
suppression, led to the statement from the host 
that, though he had around him wild carrot, 
Carolina pink and other noxious weeds, none 
exist on his farm! He seemed to think that 
combined and general action by individuals 
would prove more effective than penal laws 
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The British Harvest and Grain Trade. 


The London Mark Lane Express of August 
29, in its review of the British grain t 
past week, says 


rade for the 

“The past week brought general 
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many superior animals being entered ; the newly 


imported Percherons of Mr. Walters among them 
The numerous entries of sheep and hogs already 


made 


indicate that the entire capacity of the 
pens will 
t 


be filled. 


In 


attractions equal to former year 


the lesser departments 


here will 1 
whilst in implements and machinery the co 
] 1 the 


lection will be very large; an¢ household 
department, it is anti 


previous exhibitiou 


In all departments « 
izens of other « in 
ck, products and wares. 


very inany interesting 


display of “farm wag 


admired 


, sheep considered. 
irchasers of Cotswolds were Sena 
tor Turpin, of Queen Anne’s ; Mr. Wooley, Geo, 
H. Elderand Chas. T. Cockey, of Baltimore; and 
of Southdowns, Mr. Francis Morris, of Howard, 


and Hf. 8. Coudon, of Cecil 


} ) 
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Some Orchard Experiences. 


Editors Aincrican Farmer : 
April, 1877, I bought a farm of seventy 
fifteen of which were in woods, and the 
remainder, with the exception of about four 
acres, Was exhausted to an extent that it 
ud not produce five bushels of corn to the 
re. At some future time I may tell your read 
ers What I have been and am doing to renovate 
vive my orchard ex 


Tes, 


such 


t My present object is to 
perience. On a lot near the 
tenant had set out 
s, seedlings picked up here and there, not 
of which would probat ly have proved ot 
value if allowed t it. They had been 
parently, for two years “L removed 
m the crown of the roots, sawed off 
inserted a graft 
grafting process, and aft 
y replaced the earth abou 
ry short time these crafts i ¢ 
h remarkable vigor, many of them reaching 
ight of from three to four feet the first sum 
These trees have received careful attention 
Light manurings about the 
1 


ana 


house a son o 


fa 
about thirty apple 


formic! 
oO iru 


LOCKS ANG 
clett 


tarted 


trees, 
sequent Wash- 
With so ips ids 
an orchard which 
admiration of all who see it Many of the 
are fruiting the present se: ’ 
years I hope to have an abundant supply of 
One advantage in grafting so low us I 
hat the connection between graft and 
formed beneath the producing a 
much handsomer tree than when grafted above 
rround, as in nine cases out of ten the graft will 
grow more rapidly than the stock, producing an 
insightly trunk. Another advantage is that by 
grafting beneath the ground the graft itself 
throws out roots and forms a more perfect tree 
than when grafted above ground. In perform- 
ng the operation it is necessary to remove the 
earth from the trunk a short time previous to 
grafting, as the wax will not adhere to wet bark 
I do not wish it to be understood that these 
thirty trees are all I have, for I have been adding 
tomy orchard each fall and spring; in the fall 
1y purchases from the nursery, and in the spring 
y graftsof my own. Ihave nonursery; I gratt 
a root and place it where it is to remain, and then 
rive it the same attention it ought to have were 
tin the nursery. 
Different opinions exist as to what is the best 
crop to plant in an orchard. My experience is 
that for thin land, which is the kind many of us 
1ave to take for an orchard, the best crop is, as 
the Irishman would say, “no crop at all.” My 
orchard is never plowed with a large plow, but 
as soon in spring as the ground becomes dry 
enough to work it is plowed with a shovel plow 
and crossed with the cultivator. No time is 
given for weeds to grow or the soil to bake dur- 
ng the summer, and it is stirred the last thing 
before winter sets in. All this involves a con- 
siderable amount of labor, I know, but without 
labor and care we cannot have perfect success in 
anything, and I believe that careful, painstaking 
attention to an orchard will pay, and pay well. 
The principal enemies to apple culture are the 


and in ¢ 


SO] 


ore a 
stock is soil, 


321 


borer and codling moth. I have had excellent 
success in fighting the former. In the spring I 
remove the earth from the stock, and wrap it 
some four inches high with a strip of cotton 
spread with grafting wax. The wax causes the 
cotton cloth to adhere to the tree and allows it 
to expand with the growth of the tree. TIT have 
found this to be an effectual preventive. 

The varieties best suited to this locality are 
probably as follows: Summer—FEarly Harvest, 
Red Astrachan, Golden Sweeting. Autumn— 
tambo, Fall Pippin, Fallawater. Winter—Ben 
Davis, York Imperial, Winesap, Limbertwig and 
Talman’s Sweeting ORTLEY. 
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words ¢ 
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F’redei > 
An excell agricull 


Son 
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Wi know 
scientious and 
Standard, ( incinnati, 0. 


months )) 
> Baltimore 


honest, con 


by Samuei 
men 
painstaking Christian 

One of the and solidest agricultural 
ournals in the land. Its matter is always of the 
very best and is printed in such a style that it is 
a pleasure to read it As cheap as the cheapest, 


these Wel MY 


soundest 


and as good as the best, it would be an acquisi- 
tion to the current reading matter of every pro- 
gressive, intelligent furmer.— Democrat, Bellefont, 
Pa 

Of intrinsic merit, and every Maryland farmer 
should regularly receive and read it.— Enterprise, 
Vanchester, Md. 

Deserves the patronage of the farmers of Vir- 
vinia.— Washingtonian, Leesburg, Va. 

Of ereat interest to the practical farmer, being 
filled with the experiences of successful men en- 
vaged in that business.—J/erald and Torchlight, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Filled with valuable information for every- 
body — Reporter, Danbury, N. C. 

One of the very best agricultural publications 
in the United States.—Spirit of the Valley, Harrt- 
sonburg, Va 

Replete with useful and interesting agricul- 
tural information.— Merchant and Farmer, 
Marion, S. ¢. 

Has justly earned the title of “ Old Reliable.” 
It should be in the hands of every farmer in 
Harford Co.—Republican, Havre-de-Grace, Md. 

This is the best agricultural journal published. 
—Sentinel, Liberty, Va. 

It is eminently practical, giving the latest 
views of successful farmers in the differei.t de- 
partments of farming, gardening, stock raising, 
and the vast advantages of country life. It is 
published on good material and in elegant style. 
We should like to see it in the hands of every 
farmer in this valley.—Spirit of the Valley, Har- 
risonburg, Va 
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Baltimore Markets—Angust 30. 


Breadstuff*.—Flour. The business is fair and the 
market firm, sellers showing considerable indifference 
and offering their stocks only on full bids. We quote as 
Sotows: Howard Street Super $4.75@5.25; do Extra 
5.50 @6.5 do Family 7.00@7.75; Western Super 475 
@5 25; a Extra 5.50@6.50 ; do Wamily 7 7.00@7.75; City 
Mills Super 4.75@5.00; do do Extra 6 00@6.50; de do Rio 
yg Extra 800; Winter Wheat Patent F amily 7 7 00@ 
£.00; Spring Whe at Family ‘clear’ 6.00@6.25; Spring 
Wheat F amily “straight” 6 75@7.25; Minnesota Patent 
Family 7.50@7 75; do high grades 8.00 : Patapsco Family 
8.50; do Extra 8.20; Chesapeake Extra8 10; Orange Grove 
Extra 7.90; Fine 4.25@4.50; Rye Flour 5.50@5 75. 

Wheat.—The market for Southern Wheat is easy 
and closes dull, with the outside figures unattainable 
even for fancy samples. The market for Western was 
unsettled and irregular, closing more steady and near the 
best figures of the day. Closing to-day: Cash #1 41; 
August 1.41%; September 1.42; October 1.46’, $i; 
Novem ber t 49'5@1.49¥% ; S. Fultz 1.37@1,42; S. bane 
Berry 1.45@1.52 

Corn.—The demand for Southern Corn is moderate 
and the market is easier for white, vith sales of prime at 
75c. Yellow is steady at 77c., with very small offerings 
Closing to-day: Cash 69 (@70; August 69}; (a7 ; Septem- 
ber 69%, (@70% ; October 734 @73% ;S. White 75; S. Yel- 


@ats.—The supply is more liberal and the market i: 
somewhat irregular, buyers paying much attention t 
We quote: Western mixed 4950; do bright 50 

51q52; Pennsylvania 50@52; Souths 


the 


sood to p 


market is 


rime 


demand is fair and 
Gariucky lots sell at $ U7 
1.12 per bush. 

Mill Feed.—The 
mand for all kinds. 
per ton for lightand $25 for heavy, 
for both Middlings and Brownstuff. 

Hay and Straw.—The demand for Hay is constant 
and the market is firm. Straw fairly active. We quote 
Cecil Co. Timothy $it Ponneyivania do Zlob alex 
Western $16@18; D14; Clover $9@11. Suraw 
$9@10 for Wheat I i r Oat; $16 for long Rye; 
$14 for short do. 


market is th 


Southern stuf 


firm, wi i brisk de- 
is quoted at $2 25 
ana City ? 


at $2 


Seeds.—New Clover is expected to arrive ina week 
or ten days. Old is in fair demand at Sy@9 4c. per lb 
New Timothy is jobbing gt $2.70@2.80 per bush. Flax- 
seed nominal at $1: 25 per fu ish. 

Provisions.—The market is fairly firm, with as 
obbing trade all the leading products ‘ 
for packed lot as follows: Bulk Shoulders 8 \y« 

L. C. Sides 104 do C. R. Sides 10%c.; Bacon—Shor 
ders 9Xc.; les |\l}gc.; Hams, st r-cured, 
14X%c.; Shoulders do 10% @10X%e ae ; 
refined, tierces, ¥c.; Mess Pork, per bbl., 19.95. 
Butter.—The best lines of stock are scarce and the 
irm. Medium ponies are in ample sup- 
eady. We quot York State, new, 
Creamery, fan y, c.; do prime to 
j packed, 7 le 
Jo good to prime 14% 


New 


choice, 4 


marketis Gg 
per doz, fc t 
Poultry.--The Seman is fair and 
supplied at 12@13c. per Ib. for young Ch 
for old Hens. 
a eae capa 
12% c¢.; Low Middl: 2¢ d Or 
Live eg k.- Be of © "a'tle —We 
t quality i@5yc.; medi 
3e.; extre me range of prices 
were from 4@5 , 
> mor activity. 


liet and 


j pri es ar 
h Western. 


e easy at 
ma 


cE Ana 


the rket well 
4 i 


Uc. 


Middling 12% 


inary 10% 


3, VIZ: 


quote: Very best 5X 
um S@@d4c.; ordinery 
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——- 


Besides the largest and most complete general stock 


of Fruit and Ornamen/‘al Trees in the U. 8, iT 
many Choice Novelties. 
follows: No. 1, Fruits, 1@ cts. No. 2, Ornament 
Trees, ete., 15 cts. No. % Catalogue of Strawberr 
and other small fruits, free. No. 4, Wholesale 
and No, §, Catalogue of Roses, ~d Address, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, * 


we of 


Priced Cat talogue 3sept as 


. frec, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PREPARED AGRICULTURAL 


Prepared Expressly for Each and Every Crop. 
ONLY $15 PER TON—16 BAGS. 


It isa permanent improver of the soil. The second and third year’s application does 
not require any more than the first to produce the same results, and no more required per 


acre than of the other manure, but larger re 
see what others have done with it. 


Agent for the Manufacturer, 





'S 


XL. J. WARREN. 
18 E. Falls Avenue, BALTIMORE. 


Also Lime, Hair, Brick, Cement and Plaster. 


sults as per tests. Send for testimonials and 








SAUL’S 


WSEAS 





WASHINCTON, D.C. 


The undersigned offers a fine stock of the following at 
low rates: New Pears, New Peaches, New 
Cherries, New Grapes, New Strawberries, 
&e. 


FRUIT TREES of ALL KINDS. | 


An Extensive Stock, viz: 
PLUMS, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, APPLES, 
Suitable to the South, Ac. 


GRAPEVINES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 


BERRIES, &c., new sorts Evergreens, New 


ROCKLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy Spring, Maryland. 


This institution will re-open September l4th. A 
full course of instruction will be given, with Lectures 
upon History, Belles Lettres and the Natural Sci- 
ences. Terms — $225 per school year. Languages, 
Music and Drawing, extra. Day scholars, $40 per 
school year. For circulars, address 


HENRY C. HALLOWELL, A. M. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS ! 


Will have fer sale a limited number of fine Cockerels 
and Pullets from prize stock, also a few Hens when 
through moulting. 


KH. B. OWEKNS, 


153 W. PRATT ST., Baltimore, Md. 


OXFORDSHIREDOWN BUCK for Sale, 


For sale, one Choice Buck, bred by Ta Be Cooper, 
sired by imported Buck out of imported Ewe. 

Also a few Choice Buck Lambs, sired by above 
Buck out of Cotswold Ewes. 





Ornamental Trees, New Shrubs, &c., Small | 


Sizes, suitable for Nurserymen, as wellas Large 
Stock in Great Variety. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Large importations direct from the leading growers in 
Hyacinths, Lillies, 
Winter- 


Holland. First quality Bulbs: 
Tulips, &c. New and 


Blooming Plants. 


rare Greenhouse Plants, 


ORCHIDS 
NEW ROSES 


Bedders, New French and English Roses, &c. 


-East Indian, Mexican 


Bennett’s, Hybrid Teas, 


iZf-Everything at low rates. Catalogues mailed to 


John Saul, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


applicants 


Queen of | 


THOS. J. LEA, BRIGHTON P. O., 
Montgomery County, Md. 


VIRGINIA FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. GEN. J. E. B. STUART, Principal. 





] 
i 


Mrs. Stuart will be aided by a full corps of superior 

| teachers. The Principal desires to make teaching and 

training thorough, and to promote the best condition of 

| mind and heart. Terms reasonable All extravagance 

opposed, The next session begins September 15th, and 

| continues nine months. Catalogue sent upon application 
| to the Principal. 


Mrs. J. E. BE. STUART, Staunton, Va. 


$777 





A YEAR and expenses to 
agents. Outfit free, Address P- 
©. Vickery. Augusta, Me. 








ADVE 


<TISEMENTS. 


—— THE CONTINUOUS 


DRAIN TILE MACHINE. 


Every Farmer should Manufacture his own Tile and Water Pipe. 


ENGLISH. 
GERMAN. 
FRENCH, 
ROMAN, 


iGEMENTS; 


SELENITIC 
- ROSENDALE 
) ROUND TOP. 


Wm. Wirt Clarke, 


61S, Gay St, 


For Machines and County Rieurts address 
Baltimore. 





sa SAVE THE EXPENSE OF BUILDING A BRICK CHIMNEY.-wz 


Jur Fire Clay Chimney Pipe 
stor crack by heat 
ble fr ym frost t} b 


s, Churct 
r from hire, as it d 
municate heat to we 
e Companie nave dec 
to be a safer Chimney than br 
It is equally as solid, and 
bricks nor brick-layer 
ne can put it up 
n is two feet long and 
in the bowl of the next 
iow four forms of construc 
A complete chimney 
ise in two stories can be furnish- 
scriptive circt 
formation 


CHAS, H, TORSCH & CO, 
10! Hanover St., 
BALTIMORE. 








Baltimore County Fair. 


TIMONTUM, 


On the N.C. R. W., 11 


September Sth, 


Miles from Baltimore. 


7th, Sth and oth. 





WIIHery, 
A TUESDAY, ! 
Sept. 6. { 


WEDNESDAY 


Sept. 7. 
Ladies and Boys. 
American Wheelmen fri 


Arranging and Judging Exhibits 
Trials of Speed. Diversions 


\ Display of * Farm Wagons,” 
by Clubs and Granges. 

Trials of Equestrian Skill 
Exciting Bicycle Races by 
mm Philadelphia, 
ympetition for Cornet Bands. 


for 


ton and Baltimore. (* 


W ashing- 


WHTIPERALV 
AU Tw A Ly! Randall, 

Sept. 8. ' House of 
Plowing Matches. Public Sales of Improv 
Implements, Carriages, &c. 


FRIDAY, ! 


Sept. 9. | 


Address by H« 
Ex-Speaker U.S 
Representatives 

ed Stock 


n. San 


, Annual 


Four Races, including “ree tor All. 
Tests of Skillin Horse shoeing. 





Admission 25 Cents. 
sion, 50 Cents. 

Competition free to all. 
stock, products and wares. 


Round Trip Tickets from Baltimore, including Admis- 


Citizens of other counties are invited to exhibit their 


For Premium Lists and information, address 


WM. B. SANDS, Seeretary, Timonium, Md. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Raises all the Cr am between the milkings. Saves two-thirdsof the labor. Increases the yield of but- 
ter. Improves the quality. Quadruples the value of the skim milk. Will pay for 
itself twice or more every season he Cooley System is the only uniform dairy 
method in existence. Made in Four Styles and ‘'en Sizes. 


The * Regular,” the “Junior,” the “ Elevator,” and the “ Cabinet.” 


Skim automatically with or without removing the cans from the Cooler. More 
than 15,000 now in use Especially adapted for use in factories or dairies. Fol- 
lewing ix a partial list of premiums awarded this Creamer and its products :—Gold 
Medal, Paris, 1879; Gold Medal, London, 1879; Gold Medal and Sweepstakes, Inter- 
national Dairy Fair. New York, 1878 and 1879; Silver Medals, New England Fair 
and Vermont State Fair; Medal and First Premium at Cincinnati Exposition, 1879 
and 1880; Medal and First Premium at National Fair, Washington, 1880, and First 
Premium at nearly every State Fair where exhibited, and the largest yield of any 

‘ factory or dairy in the great Dairy State of lowa 1880. For Sale in all parts of 
the Country. For circulars giving facts, figures and testimoniais, address 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 








THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, Machinery, Seeds, 


&C &C. &ec. 


No. 60 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 





COULSON’S 
PURE GROUND BONE. 


STRICTLY PURE BONE MEAL. 


Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins’ Lane, north 
of Greenmount Cemetery. 


ENRW'D L. COULSON, 
Office 104 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore. 


 & GARDENER 


| Desires a SITUATION as Manager of a Market Gar- 


| den or extensive Private Garden; has had twenty 
| years’ experience. Would accept First Assistant's 
« | position in a large establishment. Can enter new 


Newest and Best Varieties place next September or next year. Address, 
Grown in Pots and ready for shipment after CHAS. E. SANFORD, 


August Ist. New descriptive priced catalogue Gardener Mt. St Mary's College, 
free. Address ELLWANGER & BARRY, Emmitisburg, Frederick Co., Md. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
POR SALB, 
A Dietrick Perpetual Hay Press No. X, 


Form BELT. 


for Dealers’ Medium Work : —.. Address Dickinson Gorsuch 
E * ¥ @ co. ’ , 
BUGGIES icce"thien cantinor rece, nite MUU, ws 























2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HIGHEST HONORS AND AWARD 


—— TO THE —— 


BUCKEYE SELF~<BINDER ! 


Buckeye Mower and CANTON, O., 
Reaper. \¢ ‘6s 99 

Sweepstakes and Mil- oy Se MONTTOR 

ler's New Model Vi- 1 ae =6Farm Engine. 


brating Thresher. Celebrated Link Motion.” 


Separator and Clean- ~ Were err ee Capacity for work, strength, du- 
er Clover Hulling \ Sy, 7 7 4 rability and superior finish, 
+] ™ - a = D . 


paramount to all other 


Attachments. SS I _ considerations. 


DUMP and Hand Hay-Rakes, 


The Old Reliable Force Feed “TRIUMPH” Grain Drill, 


Manufactured by J. W. STODDARD & C@., Dayton, Ohio. 


Cc. AULTMAN & CoO., 
Branch Office and Warehouse —No. 122 South Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 
HUGH W. MATTHEWS, - - - Manager. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery, Garden and Field 
Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., &c, 


Nos. 41 and 43 North Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 


The very flattering results from the use of our Fertilizers during the past season encourages us in of- 
fering for the fall seeding these highly concentrated Fertilizers, feeling that our efforts to furnish a High- 
Grade Phosphate has been appreciated 

FERTILIZe Ks OF STANDARD BRANDS.—Grifith & Turner's Animal Bone Phosphate. 
a high-grade Phosphate prepared from animal bone, has given great satisfaction; is popular wherever 
known. Griffith © Turnes’« Ammontateda Bone Phosphate, Alkaline Plant-Food is especially 
adapted to Wheat, Rye, Corn, Potatoes and Vegetables requiring Fertilizers rich in Potash. Griffith & Tur- 

ner’s Unsteamed Raw Bone Slingiuff’sand Baker’s Dis- 
solved Bone, Turver’s Excelsior and Phosphate. Hol- 
loway’s Excelsior and Phosphate, Lister’s Phosphate, 
Whitelock’s Vegetator, Peruvian and Orchilla Guano, 
Plaster, Acid and Chemicals tor Compounding Fertili- 
Zers 


Hager town Grain. Seed ald Fertilizer Drill. 


This well-known and popular Drill, with recent improve- 
ments, has special claims to public favor. The Fasim- 
er’s Fy tend Drill, with Cone Gear for regulating quan- 
tity, &e., and Double Force Feed Seeder, is worthy of 
notice. The Monarch Drill. with Pulverizer and New 
Force Feed Fertilizer Distributor, is what the farmer has 

long been looking for. These Vriiis embrace the most perfect devices for sowing grain, seeds and fertilizers. 
‘he Empire Thresher and sepsrator. in sizes suited either for farm purposes or threshermen’s 
outfit. Grain Fans, (ider Mills, Corn Shellers, Hay Presses, Cutters for Hay, Straw and Fodder. 
The Oliver Chilled Piow is warranted to do good work, scour in any soil, run lighter than any plow 
in use. 1,000,000 of these Plows now in the hands of Farmers fally attest their merits. 
Patent Galvanized steel Barbed Fencing. No other fencing so cheap, or put up so easily or 
quickly. Repairing of All Kinds at Shortest Notice. Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, Nos. 4] and 43 North Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON. CAROLINE CoO., MD. 
SRFALL OF 1881.30 











My new “PRICE-LIST” for coming fall is ready, and will be mailed free to ail applicants giving Post- 
Office address plainly written, (including name of county.) My prices are **SUBSOILED,” so far as a down- 
ward tendency goes ; while | am happy to inform my former customers and all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Farmer that the growth of my stock was never better than the present season. Peach and Apple 
trees are particularly fine, while the list of valuable varieties has been greatly increased. A complete as- 
sortment of all kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees; an immense stock of Grape Vines, Aspar- 
agus Plants, Fiowering Shrubs, ac., &c. Correspondence solicited 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor, 


LUMBER. 
THOS. MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarie St., Baltimore. 
£2 WHITE PINE AND YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. SHINCLES, 
LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 














R. J. BAKER. ESTABLISHED 1837. R. J. HOLLINGSwWorTu. 





SULPHATE PURE 


or Rk. JF. BAKER & CO, trate 


AMMONIA. SODA. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PURE GROUND BONE, CHEMICALS, ACIDS, &. 


— FoR -—— 


Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 


Ammoniated Super-Phosphate for All Cropa, 
Pure Dissolved Raw Bone, 
Pure Fine Ground Raw Bone. 
Stag Super-Phosphate of Lime for Tobacco, 





FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 South Charles St., BALTIMORE, MD. 











4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ULCANITE GUAN 


Dr. G. A. LIEBIC. JOHN F. CIBBONS. 


LIEBIG & GIBBONS, 
Manufacturers of FERTILIZERS, 


87 Exchange Place, Baltimore. 


Vulcanite Guane made without use of acid a specialty. Special Compounds manufactured for dealers 














LS=2S. 1961. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries. 


LARGE SPOCK FOR PALL. 








100 oo Apple Trees of all leading varieties. A large stock of Standard and Dwarf 
5 Pears. Peaches, Cherrie-, Plums, Damsons, Grape Vines, Raspberries, 
including Gregg and Queen of the Market. 20 varieties of Strawberry Plants, Kvergreen and Shade 
Trees, shrabbery and Ciimbiug Vines. 


WM. CORSE & SONnsS, 
Box 248, Baltimore City. Nurseries—Bel Air Road, 2 miles from City. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


We have pow on hand a large stock of Ne. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO * LOBOS,” with the follow- 
ing analysis guaranteed : 


Ammonia, . - - - 6 Per Cent. 
Bone Phosphate of Lime, 40 = 
Potash, - - - = = 4 ss 








The Guano is perfectly dry and free from lumps. Purchasers will please see that the bags have 


the word ** Lobus”’ stamped on them 
VYOSS BROTHERS, 


50 South Cay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


CONSULT YOUR OWN INTERESTS AND SAVE MONEY BY USING 


“ECONOMICAL” FERTILIZER, 


FOR ALL CROPS. 
BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers. 


The “ Economical” Fertilizer is made from Slaughter House Bones, and contains no dirt or sand. It is rich in 
Potash and other plant food, and is used extensively in different States with excellent results. 


Price. $30.00 Per 2000 ibs.—Free on Board in Baltimore. 
BAUGH & SONS, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FERTILIZING SUPPLIES, 
20 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia. 103 South Street, Baltimore. 








ADVERTIB 


GRAPE VINES, 


All Looming S ‘e - in er nad A. arranted 
true to Bam ebraied 


and Desériptive List. Aliso 
“BUBBARD, Fredonia, WN. ¥. 


leet 


Trees, Sane hie 


Fh 


Ist, 











Buy, seven bars Dobbins’ 


Electric Soap of your Grocer. | 


2d. 
of it. 


Ask him to give you a bill 
3d. Malits his bill-and your full 
address. 


Ath. We will mailgou FREE 
seven deautifal carus, if ix colors 
and gold, representing Shakspeare’s 
“Seve ages of Man.” 


LL, CRAGIN & Ca 


(16 South 4th Street, 


Phila., Pa. 





SHENTS. 


Aricaltnral Lime! 


~- 


5 


Farmers and Fruit Growers are respectfully 
informed that the Consolidated Gas Company is 
prepared to sell, at the low price of Two Cents 
Per Bushel, (delivered to vessel), 


AGRICULTURAL LIME, 


in quantities to suit. A valuable enricher of 
Jand, and a protector against insects. 


Apply to Stations at Canton and Spring Gardens, 
or to Office 19 South Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Cotswold Sheep for Sale! 


Pedigreed Rams of all ages, among which are 3 Im- 
rted Rams of 2) to 22 Ibs. fleece ,aund some choice 





m-Lambs; also 25 to 30 Yearling Ewes of 12 to 18 
lbs fleeces, sired by Golden Locks and Duke of Glou- 
cester, to be bred next fall to my Imported Ram 
Royal Sherborne, with capacity for 25 lbs. fleece and 
375 lbs. carcass. 


ED. ©. LEGG, Kent Istand, Md. 





University of the State of New York. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West 54th St. New York City. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each year. Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication te A. LIAUTARD, M. D. V. 8 

Dean of the Faeulty. 


“HOMES IN TEXAS’ 


IS THE TITLE OF 
A New illustrated Pamphlet, 


Descriptive of the country along and tributary to 
the line of the 

INS.ANATICNAL & GREAT NORTHERN R. R. 
and contains a zood county map o: the St°fte at 
a@iso eontains the names 4d aduresses of * 4uucrs 
and Planters tn Texas wno aave 


FARMS FOR SALEOR KEN1, 
and those who will want Farm Hands for this year. 
A copy of this book will be mailed free to those 
who desire reliable information Tree Texas, Bpon 
application by letter or postal card 
ARLES mecoy, 
G-n'l Freight and Pass'r Agt., Palestine, Tex. 
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FALE OF 188 —-— 





THE OLD AND RELIABLE 


BICKFORD & HU 


Intending purchasers are advised that the demand for these Drills promises to be 
so great the present season as to exceed the capacity of the factories, and early ap- 
plication should be made to avoid disappointment in securing this approved favorite. 


HENRY P. UNDERHILL, 
CENERAL SOUTHERN ACENT, 
64 SOUTH SHARP STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


4—@° Send for Circulars and Terms. 


PERVVIAL AVANO 





The undersigned, agent for the sale of 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Imported into the United States by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co,, New York, agents for the consignees 
the Peruvian Government, having received a supply direct from the best Guano Pee ning 
per cent. Ammonia, offers it for sale, delivered from the Government Storehouses, Waters’ Wharf. 


JQ, A, HOLLOWAY, 107 McELDERRY'S WHARF,.BALTIMORE, MD, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


=THE “SUPERIOR,” = 
THE KING OF GRAIN DRILLS! 
No Change i 3 im m/ S- No Bunching 


BA wus i 
— or — — or — 


Gear Wheels = ey. the Grain, 
ONLY PERFECTLY uti FORCE FEED GRAIN DRILL 


IN THE MARKET. 
SIMPLE, STRONG AND DURABLE. 








This Drill Was a continuous cold-rolled wrought-iron axle, rigidly fastened to the 
frame, which does not revolve with the wheels, thus giving additional strength t« 
the Drill. Every Drill fully warranted. Send for Circular and Price-List. 





— WE ALSO HAVE A FULL LINE OF —— 


CIDER MILLS and other Farm Machinery. 


AND ARE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


Improved Groft Iron Wind Engine, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Will last longer than any Wooden Mill made. 


We also manufacture the Superior Super-Phosphate, 2 High-Grade 
Fertilizer for all Grain Crops. Send for Circular and Price-List. 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 
No. 35 Light Street, BALTIMORE, Ma. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


' JOSHUA THOMAS, 
Steam, AgTienitaral and Milt Machinery 


FELIPSE ne = Best, Cheapest, 


and most 


Qgritlltnal GUI Econ Bo 
Meee) (eae) = gine in the 
ENGINE. pe “ROY, ii ~ Market, 
FIRST rasueen setae EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER, 


A full line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants 
and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


aay 
——_ 





Buckeye-Grain and Fertilizer Dri, 
Star, Vietor ane ilion Horse Rakes, 
~ Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolfing Cloths, 
Mill -Pieks, Leather and Gum Belting, 
Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
o Buekeye Foreé Pump, 
The Watt and Ball co d&e., &e. 


Prices and Descriptive Circular application, and esponden 


"OD & iberics Aad Marsibiaei 
No. SS LICHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


solicited from all wanting any- 
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WHITELOCK’S “VEGETATOR!” 


RRRFPEE RAN, This article has for its base 


* 8U et . . 
ones: tna Puss 4 Bones Finely Ground & Thérenghly Dissolved 
~—S % % 

Pe We corg Ck "27%, FERTILIZING PROPERTIES 


ARK 


rT + A& to carry the wheat through the severest winter 
VEGE T ATO R #* While other manures may produce a good crop 


.. BALTIMORE | *® of imor, tHene fe nothin on the shape 
*,, T7t % 160 ant Pg quantiey of wheat per acre, 
¥, 73) Cr Ae ste oie ste eH SCP a Apply three- fourthe only 
Wey ROp PROD md us Much as of other 
Feige eee * brands. 


W. WHITELOCK & CO. 


44 South Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GEO. F. SLOAN anv BRO. 
LUMBER 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 Light Street Wharf, Baltimore. 


J. J. TURNER. J. D. KEILEY, Jr. J. J. TURNER, Jr. 
J.J. TURNER & CO’S 
‘*Excelsior,” “Ammoniated Bone Super-Phos- 
phate,” ‘Pure Dissolved Bones.” 


(ESTABLISHED 1828) 














Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable FERTILIZER every offered to the farmer— 
combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Gnano and the ever-durable fertilizing properties of 
Bones in fine, dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any quay however 
small, peracre. 1tis the opinion of many close-calewlating farmers, after [W ENTY-THREE YEARS experi- 
ence in ee it side by side with other popular fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of * E SL - 
SIOR” is equal to 200 pounds of any other fertiiizer or guano, and therefore fally 100 per cent. Cheaper. 


Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers, 


&@- Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by seeing that every bag is BRANDED WITH 
OUR NAME AND THE ANALYSIS IN Rep LETTERS. 


J. J. TURNER & CO. 42 W. Pratt St. Baltimore Md. 








38 ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


(FTO WHEAT GROW BRS. Ss. 
J.J. TURNER & COS 


Phovobate 





Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 


RICHER IN AMMONIA & SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


Taan any other fertilizer sold, except OUR EXCELSIOR, and is made with the same care and supervision 


uniform quality guar anteed. 


ine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. 


We have also a very 


superior quality of 
PURE DISSOLVED BONES, 


And keep constantly on hand a large supply of high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO. 


J. J. TURNER & CO.. 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 





Cyprian Queens. 
Holy Land Queens. 
* Italian Queens. 


Send for SPECIAL CIRCULAR of these valuable 
varieties of BEES before purchasing elsewhere. 

I shall devote my personal attention to rearing and 
ntroducing, as last season, and in every instance 
zearantee satisfaction or money refunded, 











The Perfection Honey Sox. 


Parties imterested In the production of nice COMB 
MONEY are respectfully referred to J. Clark lor, 
Lankford’s, Kent Co.; Robt. Nicholson, Esq., Haines- 
rille, Kent Co.; Edmund L. W oodside, Balto ; Wm. 
PB. Webb, Insurance Agent, Balto.; K' Oliver, Esq, 
Bait® Allare invited to visit our Apiary and see 
he workings. 


cS. BM. LABE, 
Sunnyside Apiary, 


Cor. Greenmount Ave. and John St. 
BALTIMORE, MOD. 





CHATSWORTH FARM 


Reisterstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 
Western Maryland R. R. 


FOR SALE —Registered Jersey Calves tracing to 
such bulls as Lord Rex, 1413, DeLancy, 2234, and 
Watts, “618. The two first combining the blood of 
Albert, Splendid, McClellan, and Pansy 8. Without 
specially commenting on the excellence of Lord 
Rex, who is at the head of my herd, I shall always 
be pleased toshow him or his get to interested breed- 


ers and others. 
ANDREW BANKS. 





most pleasant and profitable business known. 

Everything new. Capital not required. We will 

furnish you everythi $10 a day and upwards 
is easily made without —— away from home over 
sight. Norisk whatever ny mew workers wanted at 
once. Many are earg. fortunes at voy business. Ladies 
make as much as men, and young boys and girls make 
great pay. No one who is willin fo work fails to make 
more money every day than can be made ina week at an 
ordinary employment. Those who sd be at once wil 
find a short road to fortune. Address H. Hatistr & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


She: sent free to those who wish to engage in the 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Lowest Pric 





For $12.00 a Farmer can buy a formula (5201b) of POWELL’S 
PREPARED CHEMICALS for WHEAT. 

This, when mixed at home, makes ONE TON of SUPERIOR 
PHOSPHATE, which is equal in piaat-life and as certain of successful 
crop production as many of the high-priced Phosphates. 

No trouble to mix; no extra expense. Full directions. 

Powell’s Chemicals have been thoroughly tried, give universal satisfaction, 
and we offer leading farmers in every state as reference. 

Send for Pamphict, HEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

BROWN CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md., Sole Proprietors. 
Powell’s Tip-Top Bone Fertilizer, price only $30 a ton net cash. 
MANUFACTURERS OF< Pure Bone Meal, Pure Dissolved Bone, Potash, Ammonia, 
and all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. 


FERTILIZERS 


Powell’s Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. 


* 
o> 

















Only One Price--$30.00 a Tan Cash No Commission to Agents, 


oe 


SPHCTAIL NOTICE. 





The “Tip Top bone fertilizer, as will be seen by analysis, is very rich in 
plant food. We put it on the market as being much cheaper and equally as 
good as many of the higher priced brands that are now sold. The analysis of 
this fertilizer is guaranteed, and is in the best mechanical condition for drilling. 
There is not one pound of earth or foreign matter used in making the compound. 
These facts, with the high chemical value and low price of the “Tip Top,” will 
make it fill a demand made by ‘a great many farmers for a cheap and efficient 
Fertilizer where they have not the time or means of manipulating chemicals 


successfully. 
GIvEeE rit A TRIAL. 


A pamphlet{giving full description of our goods and testimonials from lead- 
ing farmers as to their qualities, mailed to any address on application to 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO., 29 Hanover Street, Baltimore. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


Pennsylvania Railroads 
West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 

LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria aid Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmend, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THB NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 

S@ Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and 
private residences through to destination. Sleeping 
and Parlor Car accommodations secured. 


Through tickets sold and information given at 
company’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
AT DEPOT N. C. RAILWAY, 


UNION DEPOT, CHARLES 8T. STATION, 
And PENNSYLVANIA AVE. STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen’l Passenger Ag’t, 
Penna. & N, O. RB. RB. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SALE. 


On account of want of B6om to properly 
accommedate them during;the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages.at greatly reduced prices, 
¥f promptly applied for. 


A record of thirty prémigms frue test of 
merit) won this season, in: many y contested 
rings, in some of which were the first prize and 
sweepstakes winners at the Canadian, Illinois and 
St. Lonis shows. is sufficient (without further re- 
mark)to prove the high quality of my stock. Cor- 
respondence solicited before purchasing elsewhere 
Representations and sufe delivery guarantee. I 
have ako Bronze Turkeys for sale. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BEL AIR, MD. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 


UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


Who offers for sale @pwar«s Of 12,000 acres of iand 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
Virginia. 

Catalogues sent on application. 








my-tf 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL HOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale aid Retail: 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agenis for Chas. Pratt & Co. 


New York. 186 Baltimore St. 








MPERIAL‘ WINE VINEGAR. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


Strictly pure and reliable. Many imitations, cost- 
ing 3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vinegar. To 
guard against deception observe that packages bear 
our brands. Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, 
63 8. GAY STREET. 


Yourselves ez merins money whena golden 
chance is offered, thereby always keeping 
poverty from your door. Those who always 


take advantage of the good chances for mak- 
ing money that are offered, generally become wealthy, 
while those who do not improve such chances remain in 
poverty. We wantmany men, women, boys and girls to 
work for us right in their own localities. The business 
will pay more than ten times ordinary wages. We furnish 
an expensive outfit and all that, you need, free. Noone 
who engages fails to make money very rapidly. You can 
devote your whole time to the work, or only your spare 
moments. Full information and all that is needed sent 
Address Stixsomw & Co., Portland, Maine. 











free. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are prepared, with great care, from medical plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the 
smallest child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby 
relieving all such diseases as Costiveness, Heapacug, Paratysis, Dyspepsia, Cotps, Jaunpice and all dis- 
eases of a Bilious origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills than the very fact that 
where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. 
We append the following from one of our most prominent physicians: 
OaKLanD ,June 28, 1859. 
Dr. Gitrin -After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to 
say, that the combination is certainly periect, and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the 
proper ones to be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them not 
only to my patients, but the entire medical profession Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M. D. 
From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia. 
Weston, West Virginia, June 18, 1869. 
Messrs. Cansy, Gitrin & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver 
Pills. Ihave the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, and believe the day is not far dis- 
tant when they wil! supersede all others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 
We could fill several es with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but 
prefer to let the Pills in the future, as they bave in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing 
that wherever they are known their use will pass down from generation to generation. 
GLLPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 





Established | A. e, WARNER, [i8it. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silver Ware & kich Jewelry 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 


ROSEBANK NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD & DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES-—standard and dwarf. CH#HRRIES—standard and dwarf. 
APRICOTs, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, to- 
gether with other small fruits. 

Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for 
which we have issued a separate Catalogue. 

a7” SPECIA L.—60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges. 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE, 


W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 








It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 

The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond all question. 

They are the STANDARD for Quality. 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
under our own cultivation. 

Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 
sealed packagers, or drep us a postal card for 
prices and Catalogue, 

Wholesale trade prices ta dealers on application. 


Founded 1734. DAVID LANDRET?! & SONS, 2! aad 23 S, Sixth St., Philadeiphia. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


New Sheep Dip Cattle and Dog Wash| popeder HR, Jorsey Cattle 


LITTLE’S CHEMICAL FLUID. The splendid young Alphea Bull Mercurio. (4783,) will 


ote - . = | stand to serve a few registered Heifers, at $10 each.— 
Pat, in Ecrope and United States, July 3, 1877. | Animals of both sexes for sale at all times. 


Non-Poisonous. Non-Corrosive. | CHARLES E. HAND, Catonsville, Balto. Co., Md. _ 
Is a Sure Cure and Remedy as follows : | 


Seab, Ticks, Lice, Fly or M ots, Grub 
SHEE - in the Head, Foot-rot and Worms. ROC HESTER 
HORSE Mange, Grease, Cracked Heels, Saddle | 
Galls, Wounds, Sores, Thrush, Bots, ! 
Glanders and ‘Lung Disease | 
AT Mange, Lice, Texas Ticks, Ring-worm, 
LE. Tape-worm in Calves, Mouth and | 
Foot Disease and Pleuro-Pneumonia. 


PIG Lice, Mange, DOG tra Fleas, and N URS E =a | E Ss 


i TRY holera. makes coat glossy. 


saper Sagees and also Purifies the ARDY Trees, shrubs, Vines, Roses, &c. New 


Spring PRIC E LIST, with prices per dozen, 100 

HORTICULTURAL, USES rs. ae | escent cg CRA AMERT ST 
riptive an ustrat NA 

ple Blight, Scale and Bark Louse on Orange Trees, catalogues, six cents each. Low prices, prompt at- 


and Ants. 
One gallon is sufficient for 120galions of cold water | “= Uop and reliable stock. Address : 


for use. May be used cold. W. 8. LITTLE, RocHEstER, New York. 
Send three-cent stamp fora list of testimonials and 
prices to 
T. W, LAWFORD, Cen’! Agt., 
Box 504, Baltimore, Md, | 














Irving Institute. 


A Pleasant Home Boarding School. Students pre- 
ay for business, teaching advanced classes in col- 
ege, or for the study of a profession. The course of 
instruction embraces the Common and Higher Eng- 
lish Branches, Mathematics, Sciences, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Music, &c. The location is health- 
ful, pleasant and convenient of access. Terms: Board, 
Tuition, Washing and Lodging. per year of 40 weeks, 
#160. Send for Catalogue. UU. Denlinger, Prin- 
cipal, Manchester, Carroll County, Md. 


Floreston u:t::farn-, 


vies eld ate dealeccis Deew 
s rel ealers ug E 
Cologne miro. | 
~All Farmers, Mothers, Business Men, Mechanics YOU CAN BUY THE BLATCHLEY 


P&c.; who arc tired out by work or worry, and all who¢ 
pare ose ae spepsia, Rheumatism, Neural- > 
pgia, or idney or Liver Complaints, you can] 
FFeinvigorated and and cured by usin 3 

A fe) K > Unlined,or with Copper, Porcelain,or Iron 
2 ER S Gl N GE R T 9) N | ¥ canna Each one menciled with my =e as 
manufacturer is warranted in material and con- 
4 a ene es ge you will fed Pa bers) struction. For sale by the best houses in the 
ay Vane, Parker's trade. If you do not know where to s this 
. Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood. Fertilizer and the} pump, write to me as below, and I will send 
, Best Health & Strength Restorer you Can Use,3 name of agent nearest you, who will supply you 
band far cuperier to Bitters and other Tonics, as it at my lowest prices. 

e sys 


p builds up t tem, but never —. ct. > BLATCHLEY, Manu: 
Pand $x sizes, Hiscox & Co., N.Y. CHAS. os Market St., Philadelphia: ’Pa, 


H goer To iy Pertumet 
AEE, BAX =— “SKF OR SALE 
ach © R i yer BH At the “ Poplar Grove Stock Farm ”— 
At the “Maple Grove Stock Farm,” TROTTING HORSES, 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE, SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP COTSWCLD SHEEP, 
AND BERKSHIRE PIGS. BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
THOS. J. LEA, Of the finest individual excellence and fashionably 


BRICHTON P. O.. MD. bred. EDWARD B. EMORY, Centreville, Md. 






































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Land Plaster we offer contains 20 
Ps ccue more Sulphate of Lime than the 
Plaster generally sold, ores ground from 
the Harp Rock Special eeupats 
aiade one Bat sti mes alators. 
DENTIST ASTER 


always instock. ENGLISH PETRIFYING PAINT FOR DAMP Wwattas bind hoe Cisterns. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 61 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE. 
J. M. LAROQVUE’S 


ANTI-BILIOUS BITTERS 


CURES Is @ purely vegetable faultless REGULATES 


Family Medicine, for all diseases 

Dyspepsia, Nervousness caused by a Deranged State of the | Terpid ee = ey 7 all : 

Biltous Attacks, Sick and | Liver. It has been manufactured | CAS°S Arising rom & a wr 
Nervous Headache, Con- at Laroque’s Pharmacy, Cor. Bal- | Stomac ts vith oo ——— 
stipation of the Bowels, | timore and Harrison Sis., for more | ®t 8DY ym hed —— oa é td 
Kidney and Bladder Af. than fifty years. Its efficacy in all | one i Bam ~~ + ib ee 
fections, Sour Stomach, | forms of Liver diseases has been | — ?: — -_ oe ee Gen 

Chills and Fevers, tested and approved by thousands | Wine. Prepared a 

Female Diseases, be nave used :. ayy 4 Laroque’s Pharmacy 

ll Bilious A | The price also is within the reach | 
A eee se am | of all. being 25 cts. for packages | Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts., 

’ 


= > and having the signature of W. 
Excetlent Stomachic. and $1 for the liquid in bottles. | Tt Susceetelt on the label, 


W. E. THORNTON, . - PROPRIETOR. 
N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts. BALTIMORE, MD. 


a7” Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers Everywhere.“ 


Kclipse Wind Engine 


Victorious at the Three World’s Fairs. Has taken 3 Gold, 5 
Silver and 2 Bronze Medals, and 150 First Premiums. 











The Railroads of United States tnd Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS than all 

others put together. We export more than all others combined. Our Mill is not sold asa 

cheap Mill, but as the best Millin the world. For last four years I have never received a 

cent for repairs of any of my Mills that I have put up, and have replaced several other 

mills by the ECLIPSE. We make 18 sizes, from 8 to 60 feet in diameter, from 2-man to 

: 40-horse power, and used for pumping from wells. springs, brooks, rivers. Also have 

POWER MILLS for grinding grain, shelling corn, sawing wood, cutting fodder, &c,&c. I furnish Mills separate, 

or will contract to do whole job, including tower, pumps, piping, &c., plain or ornamental, and will guarantee to 
give satisfaction, and refer to the following parties who have them: 


J. R. Mordecai, Charles J Baker, Dr. Wm. Stuart, Gommes Bros., 

Johan E, Phillips, L. H, Robinson, Capt. W. D. Burchinal, Praxis, 

John Gill, Horace Abbott, Edward Lynch, ion. Barnes Compton, 
Hou. James A. Gary, John 8S. Gilman, John R. Long, Wn. H. Hiss, 

D. C. Hamill, D. D. Mallory, W. S. Wedge, ; > 

Henry W. Rogers, James W. Tyson, Wm. A. Cunningham; . R. T. Merrick, 
J. W, Harvey, A. B, Morton & Son, Rev. C. W. Baldwin, Register Bros. 





Nonpareil Farm and Feed Mill 


FOR CRINDING CORN, BONES, &c. 


Address or call on 


JOHN H. BUXTON & CO. Gen’! Agts. 


19, 21 and 23 East Pratt Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


&G-The ECLIPSE has taken the first Prize Medal at the World’s Fair, 1880, at Sydney, Australia. 














ADVERTISEMENTS: 


th hp Sia Pho Co. 
POPPLENN HHICATE PHOSPHATE: 


Acid anil Alkaline rn. 


Kaw Bone, Dissolved Bik Potash Salts, 


and Fertilizing Materials Generally. 


Price Lists Furnished on Application. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


No.128 W. Baltimore Street, 


= MESRISCAIT SARMER. 


99 SMITH’S WHARF, 


Storage Warehouses: ) 5 yoRTH STREET. 


= actory : - - - © = CAI DVOD. 


BALTIMORE, Md. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Growers ! 


_- a 
——_ 





The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city, aud ORIGINA- 
TOR in 1858 of the Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“Excelsior” and Ammoniated Phosphate 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, relying upon his experience and person- 
al reputation hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these Fertilizers, as manu- 
factured by him, continues to offer them to the Farmers and Planters of 
Maryland and Virginia, with the assurance that the high stan- 
dard quality of each will be maintained as heretofore. 


The above are the most concentretsG * ER TILIZERS ever afforded to the farmers ata piantere— 
combining all the stimulatmg qualities of Peruvian Guano, ana the ever-durabie fertilizing prop- 
erties of Bones, in line, dry power, prepared expressly for dri}ling,—it is the univeraspept sion of 
the farmers of Mary land and Virginie, after over twenty years experience in tac soe et the E = 
CELSIOR manpfactured by me, in growing Wheat, that an application of 100 pounas w eysa! i 
its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent. cheaper. 


With my present advantages and superior facilities for manufacturing, I challenge competi- 
tion with any Fertillzer sold ia the United States, in Quality, Mechanical condition and Price. 


By strictly adhering te my Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, 
and superintending in person their manufacture—as for the past twenty years— 


Uniferm Qualitv is Guaranteed. 


kee” Farmers, to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOS CUAL HE, oreyar © 
according to my Original Formulas established in 1858, should see tnat every bag is ~Tanvaed as 
above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS, 


J.Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


ORICINATOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore, 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


LIGHT STREW', 
BALTIMORE. 


KEEP IN STOCK AND PURNISHED TO ORDER: 

Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracke 
Shelves, Burge Boards, Window Caps. Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blinds, Hinges, Build- 
ers’ Hardware, Wood Mautels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, 
Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes, 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 





. E. MILLER. JOHN D. MYERS. 


DBD, E. MILLER & CO. 


Contractors for Drilling and Equipping 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


> Of any required depth, Boring old Wells without removing walls, Drilling 

ume new Wells from the surface and inserting Cement or Iron Pipes, excluding all 

: = foul or surface waters. Have all the Improved Steam Appliances for Drilling 
and Reaming in hard or soft rock, from 4 to 14 inches in diameter. 


* Agents for Star Wind Engines and Pumps, for Pumping Water by Wind. 


4 e@ BEST OF REFERENCES GIVEN. 


Address 17 NORTH PACA STREET, BALTIMORE, Md. 





S. HamMILton CavuGuy Noan W. Cavucuy 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore Street, 


Between Calvert and Light Streets, SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building, Baltimore, Md. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to or- 
der, with prompt and careful attention and strict reference to the established reputation of the house 
for TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING, Prices Guaranteed to be lower than Merchant 
Tailoring Establishments generally. Their stock of Boys’ Clothing, from three years old up, is unsur- 
passed. Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices sent by mail 
when desired. 
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FARMERS, LOOK AT. THIS!! 


A Fire Eneine in your well! 





The “Success”? Pump is the Best in the Market. 
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SARAWER BHD 


A Double-Acting, Anti-Freezing 
FORCE & SUCTION PUMP COMBINED 


Can be used either as submerged 
or Saction Pump. 


Will raise water 400 feet if re- 
quired. 


08. ‘LT “Sny pozt987 6d FRRAN he 


This Pump having two cylinders (Brass) and piston rods, each of which are double acting, enables it to 
hrow twice the amount of water of any other pump. 


For simplicity and durability it excels as adeep well pump. It isso constructed as to be operated by 
either hand or machine, making a perfect Wind Mill Pump. 


Each pump is furnished with hose attachment, and is most effective in case of fire. Write for Circulars, 
giving prices, &c., to 


WINSLOW ALLDERDICE, 
P, 0, Box 262, 80 SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


&-ALSO AGENT FOR THE “NEW HOLD-FAST STEEL BARB FENCE WIRE,” THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FENCE IN THE WORLD. ‘‘CHAMPION WIRE STRETCHER,” THE BEST AND CHEAP- 
EST IN USE, 
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Outfit furnished free, with full instructions for 
conducting the most profitable business that amy+ 
he can engage in ‘he business is so easy to 
learn, and our instructions are so simple and 
plain, that any one can make great profits from the very 
start. No one can fail who is willing to work Women 
are as successful as men. Boys and girls can earn large 
sums. Many have made at the business over one hundred 
dollars in asingle week, Nothing like it ever known be- 
fore. All who engage are (oe gs atthe ease and 
rapidity with which they are able to make. money. You 
can engage in this business during your spare time at 
great profit. You do not have to invest capital in it. We 
take alltherisk. Those who need ready money, should 
write to usatonce. All furnished free. Address Tauz & 
Co., Augusta, Maine, 





ORE 


THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBIN 


WATER WHEELS. 
MACHINE MOULDED 


i 


- " "ar 





MGRICOLTURAL IMPLEMENT 


And Seed Warehouse. 
40 ENSOR STREET 


NEAR BELAIR MARKET, 


BALTIMORE, MD, 


nt for tne great BELLE CITY FEED Cu'’T- 
“Boss or THE Wousts..” for Fodder. Hay and 


Sole A 
TER, 
Straw. Cuts 4 lengths,from x *o2zinthes. Will cut 
one ton In 30 minutes, SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





FOU TZ’S 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS 


y 


4 ? sa 
Wg | gun 
So figasn wiil tie o¢ Gobrc, Bots or Lvwe FR 
v2, If Feutr’a PowGe:s are Sued in cime. 
Fonte’ Fowsers wi A cureand prevent “or CaoteRa 
Foutas Oc were will preven: Cut." =» «vw se, 
Foutz’s PoWcer: Will ‘iicteate *he auantity o: wwi's 
and cream twenty per cent, and mac+ ‘.e oemet iC 
and sweet. . 
Foct<'¢ Powfiets will cure of prevent almost 7”ear 
Orsease to which Horses and Cattie are subject. 
Fourz's POWDERS. WILL GLYS SaTISFACTION. 
Sold everywhere. ; 
DAVID B. FOUTZ, Proprietor, * 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





G. W, LEHMANN, Ph, D. W.MAGER, 


Chemist and Mefallurgist Formerly Chemigt of N.C. 
Balto. Copper Works, Fertilizer Comtzvo! Station 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 
CHEMISTS & ASSAYERS, 


57 SOUTH GAY STBEET, 
Baitimore, Md. 


—o-— 


Analysis of all descriptions :—Manures, Soils, Chemical 
Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver, (by fire process,) 
po ped Lead, Manganese, etc, Clays, Coal, Limestone 

other minerals. Water for steam, mantfacturing, 
and household use. Mineral waters and various products 
ofart. Terms moderate, 





The Windsor Farm herd of 


JHERSHY CATTLE 


Will at all times supply animals, of all ages and at 
reasonable rates. 
Animals of the finest breeding in the Country. 
Address, T. ALEX. SETH, 
28 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


BERKSHIRES For Sale 


At Reasonable Prices. 


I breed only from the most choice stoek of the 
country, in pedigree, form and markings. -All stock 
recorded, and can be seen atany time. Also BIk. 
B., Red Breasted and Blue Gamie Chickens, or eggs of 
superior stock for sale. Stock shippedas represented. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS Churchville Md. 


MILLIONS OF 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Sharpless, Miucr’s Great Prolific, Cumber- 


lana Triumph, §4 ver M. Van turnish all the 
new and standard varietics; »'so 


Raspberry Plants 


—Gregg, Cathbert, Queen of the Market, 
Brandywine, &c. Stock pure. Address 


R. S. COLE, 


Harmans, Anne Arundel Co.. Md 
DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SURGEON, 


Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surge- 
ons, London. Treats all diseases of Horses, Dogs 
and Cattle. Spacious Infirmary Stables and opera- 
ting - ved, corner Pennsylvania Ave. and Hoff- 
man Sts “t Baltimore, Md. 


























SLINGLUPE & C'S 


CHESAPEAKE CHEMICAL WORKS. 


OFFICE, TIMORE WORKS, 
57 W. Fayette Street. BAL 8 Foot of Leadenhall St. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF 


PHOSPHATES 


We are now offering to the Trade the following WELL- 
KNOWN BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 


guarantee fully up to the Standard: 
SLIN GLU H'PB’sS 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLINGLU BF'B’S 
Dissolved South American Bone Ash, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLIUEPE’S 


Dissolved South Carolina Phosphate, 


Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 








Oe 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE — prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 


ammoniated 


Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This we can 


confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a low price. 
































R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS | 


ome AES A 


COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, OATS, WHEAT, &€, 


WORE, — BALTI “ak. 








Where ws ath E MACHINERY for compoun entra 
se sed Pes em to 80 eee introdu wel Plan rso 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND wANO 


) WELL-KNOWN AND OF UNDOUBTED EXCELLENC 


MNP rR Guano 








A NIGH-GRADE FERTILIZER OF KNOWN MERIT. 


DISSOLVED BONE PHOSPHATE 


PREPARED FROM GROUND ANIMAL BONES. 


Aridclated South Carolinaand Navassa Phosphates 


ae ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, 


A complete manure, endorsed b Patron with g me on for th years, and is 
ene pail Stn t Baltis timo mye tied Norfolk, ‘etersbur 4 Alex xorg 


BAW AND STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, 
And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale. 


WX SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS, 


R.W. LL. RASIN & Co. 
_ 8. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STS, BALTIMORE. 























